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PREFACE 


The concern for the land rights of indigenous people is not a new development in the 
work of the Programme to Combat Racism, but has been an integral part of the history of 
its work in combatting racism in a global context The World Council of Churches has 
taken several significant actions over the years to symbolize its concern for the plight of 
indigenous people. The WCC has provided financial support to strengthen the 
organizational capacities of indigenous people It has supported a number of consultations 
and meetings on land rights, stimulated research and writings, and has organized special 
ecumenical visits to draw national and international attention to the conditions and 
land rights of indigenous people. Some of these efforts have been mentioned in the Back¬ 
ground Paper to indicate the historical commitment of the WCC on the issue of land 
rights. 

The Central Committee of the WCC has also dealt with the issue of land rights in its 
various deliberations, especially in 1979, when it urged the PCR to draw up a “plan of 
action” in cooperation with the churches in Australia and Brazil and the organizations 
of the racially oppressed to promote further research and actioa This particular step was 
in accordance with the mandate of the Fifth Assembly of the WCC in Nairobi, 1975. The 
extensive review of the PCR, culminating in a World Consultation on Combatting 
Racism in the 1980s, reemphasized the commitment of the WCC to the land rights of 
racially oppressed, indigenous people. 

Since 1981, the PCR staff has been gathering material, drawn mainly from Brazil, 
Canada and Australia, to prepare a background paper. Although indigenous people, 
numbering well over 250 million, are spread all over the globe, the plight of the 
indigenous people in the above three situations is fairly representative of the land rights 
struggle on the whole. The PCR has had considerable contacts with the churches and 
movements in these countries, and therefore found it easier to solicite case studies from 
there. These case studies were of considerable help in the preparation of the final 
statement 

The Statement on Land Rights for Indigenous People is imperative because of the impact 
of the present world economic situation upon the life and destiny of indigenous people. 
They have come under tremendous pressure, which poses a threat to their very survival. 
The Statement correctly points to the root causes of this threat “This unrelenting demand 
for resources threatens to dispossess the people of their land and economic base and to destroy 
their environment” 

This intensification of pressure has been vigorously resisted by the new organizational 
strength of the indigenous peoples. They have begun developing new support at the 
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international level to expose the sources of the threat to their existence. They have been 
especially effective in projecting their claims through the Working Group on Indigenous 
Populations organized by the Sub-Commission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations. This has given them direct access to various international forums through 
which they can make their plight known. Indigenous people have also used inter¬ 
national hearings like the Russell Tribunal to seek redress for the injustices committed 
against them. Most of the recommendations and statements by international forums 
have called for unrestricted rights of land ownership and control over material resources, 
the right to own land communally and manage it according to indigenous religious and 
spiritual traditions. The international bodies have also sought protection of indigenous 
people from transnational corporations and commercial interests bent upon plundering 
and exploiting the land and resources of indigenous people, thus threatening their 
physical integrity and security by exposing them to hunger, disease, suffering and death. 
Now these life threatening forces are joined by growing militarism and new doctrines of 
national security which are dispossessing the people for strategic reasons. 

The concerns of the WCC go well beyond the material interests of indigenous people : 
the issue is a struggle for life and survival. Land rights, as understood by indigenous 
people, is a struggle for fullness of life in terms of their own history and culture. The 
Statement on land rights for indigenous people has taken note of the historical 
connection between indigenous people and the churches, and therefore has called upon 
the churches to take significant and costly actions as a sign of solidarity to indigenous 
people. 

The Statement primarily deals with the land rights of indigenous people. The struggles 
for national self-determination and national liberation have a distinctive character of 
their own, and therefore are treated separately. Any simplistic application of land rights 
concerns to South Africa and to the Palestinian question can distort the nature of the 
struggle for land rights and can be misused by those who want to defeat these struggles. 

The documents, reports, and statements presented through this issue of PCR 
Information are intended not only to make the churches aware of the real nature of the 
struggles of indigenous people, but also to engage them in common action. We hope that 
the churches will keep PCR informed of any significant steps of solidarity they are 
already taking or are contemplating taking, so that the rest of the ecumenical com¬ 
munity can share in their experience. 


Anwar M. Barkat 
Director 
March 1983 
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INTRODUCTION 


The question ofland and the right of access to land goes back to the earliest days of 
humanity. Over the centuries, human communities have developed a clear tendency to 
identify themselves with the place occupied by the group in which they have grown up, 
and to defend their right to remain on that land and to nourish themselves from it In the 
course of time, various formal institutions were established to regulate the relation 
between people and land These social institutions corresponded to political and 
economic options prevailing at a particular moment in history or represented an 
ideological trend in the world at large. Native peoples, however, as a result of 
colonization, have historically remained on the sidelines of this entire process, thrust 
aside, subjugated, frequently forgotten. Today, however, when the last scrap ofland they 
have been able to preserve, as well as the lives of the few who have managed to survive, are 
threatened, native peoples are rising to defend their traditional habitat, which is 
intricately connected to their very right to exist 

The catastrophic effect of colonization is an irreversible fact which has marked the 
destiny of all the indigenous peoples of colonized regions forever. Yet it must be 
emphasized that at the present time, the problem of land is becoming increasingly 
urgent The concentration of economic and political power in the hands of a few, together 
with the advance of technology, nuclear energy and transnational corporations do not 
affect the native peoples alone. These developments also affect thousands of peasants 
ejected from their land and proletarized by those who control power and capital, as well 
as the inhabitants of innumerable urban ghettos where living space is continually 
shrinking. 

Our aim, therefore, is not to detach and analyse the question of native peoples and 
their right to land and its natural resources in isolation, but rather to bring out its special 
features in order to place it in an overall context In this way, solutions may be sought to 
match these aspects, while at the same time maintaining a broad and realistic picture of 
the whole problematic of Land Rights. 


This publication, prepared with my colleagues in PCR, in particular with Rebecca 
Irvin, intends merely to interpret the situation and the voice of the indigenous peoples, 
and to summarize the more significant actions taken by the World Council of Churches 
and other organizations in the last several years. We hope that it may serve as an 
instrument of support and solidarity for one of the oppressed groups in the world, 
based on the firm conviction that land is given by God for all 


Esther Prieto 
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Land Rights for Indigenous People 


Statement adopted by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, July, 1982 

Introduction 


# This WCC statement on land rights for indigenous people focuses primarily on the 
original inhabitants of the Americas, Australia and New Zealand who have experienced 
a common history of colonial invasion and dispossession of their land by nations with 
predominantly Christian populations. 

Historical Perspective 


Indigenous people claim that the recognition of prior ownership of their traditional 
territories is fundamental to the issue of land rights. Thus for them, land rights must 
include the right to political power through self-government and economic power 
through the right to choose what happens on the land. 

Invasions, colonization, brutal subjugation, and genocidal practices, accompanied 
by the continuing denial of basic human rights, have not only denied the indigenous 
people s title to and use of the land, but in many cases have left the survivors without a 
territory, denying them their rights to an identity. 

Underlying this history have been racist beliefs which identify indigenous people as 
being sub-human, and which refuse to acknowledge the veiy existence of their spiritual, 
cultural, social, political and legal systems. 

Sense of Urgency 

The denial of political power has allowed treaties to be abrogated (Canada, USA, 
New Zealand); land to be expropriated (Mexico, Puerto Rico, Guatemala); people to be 
forcibly relocated (Brazil, Paraguay, Philippines); and policies of assimilation to be 
implemented (Chile, Australia, Colombia). 

The tentacles of an economy characterized by the maximization of profit and 
concentration of the power of decision-making have reached out into every comer of the 
globe with devastating consequences for indigenous people. The scramble for more and 
more energy, minerals and raw materials has led to closer cooperation between trans¬ 
national corporations and “developmenf’-conscious governments in a silent war against 
the original inhabitants of the land This unrelenting demand for resources threatens to 
dispossess the people of their land and economic base and to destroy their environment 
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In Brazil, “Indian nations” are being forced from their lands and squeezed into 
isolated areas by new highway, mining and agricultural development projects. In 
Western Australia, a mining boom is violating the cultural integrity and sacred sites of 
the aboriginal people, while in northern parts of Canada, massive oil, gas and uranium 
projects threaten to destroy the fragile environment and the social fabric of the 
indigenous communities. 

The Central Committee has been made aware of the intense pain and suffering of the 
indigenous people in these and other situations around the world and the following 
urgent issues have been identified through studies, consultations and visits to land rights 
situations: 

1. The struggle of indigenous people for land rights has intensified, as can be seen in the 
growing strength of the “International Conference of Indigenous Peoples” and the 
mounting support for a special working group on indigenous peoples within the 
United Nations system. The indigenous people’s cries for justice can no longer be 
ignored. 

2. The growing worldwide emphasis on national security and militarization is used to 
maintain existing, unjust power structures and has intensified racial discrimination 
and oppression. The victims of these policies, those who are described as security 
risks, are most often those who struggle for justice. 

3. The growing concentration of economic power in capitalist economies has led to 
increased cooperation among transnational corporations, financial institutions, and 
governments in affirming profit-making over people’s rights to self-determination. 

The Challenge to the Churches 

The indigenous people’s struggle for land rights is challenging the Church to be 
faithful to its Gospel of reconciliation and to the biblical affirmation of the creation of all 
human beings in the image of God 

Crucial to the Christian understanding of reconciliation between peoples is the 
demand for justice. God’s revelation has led Christians to a new understanding of their 
prophetic role in witnessing to the biblical priority for justice. In the light of this fact, the 
Church’s mission is to express solidarity with the oppressed in all the ways compatible 
with the faith and in recognition of its guilt in the sin of racism. The racist denial of 
indigenous people’s identity can only be combatted when the oppressed are empowered 
spiritually, economically and politically. 

It is generally recognized that historically the churches first made contact with 
indigenous people through missionary and evangelization endeavours. Today indigenous 
people are urging them to re-examine their total life to ensure that: 

a. traditional ownership of the land be respected and guaranteed; 

b. indigenous culture and spirituality be respected rather than violated; 

c. the presentation of the Gospel remain open to the value of all indigenous cultures 
instead of becoming an instrument of domination; 
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d. cooperation in serving indigenous people rather than competition in proselytism 
characterize the relationship between different denominations; 

e. the life style practised by Christians living and serving among indigenous people 
reflect the basic biblical ethos; 

f. educational programmes be designed in consultation with the indigenous people, 
controlled by them and respecting the traditional values and cultures of the 
people. 

The Churches 9 Solidarity with Indigenous People 

In many countries, churches have taken courageous stands and engaged in action in 
support of land rights for indigenous people. 

In the 1970s, rapid resource development in northern regions of Canada provided a 
focus for Canadian churches to challenge the moral and ethical values of the develop¬ 
ment model and to address the claims of the indigenous people. Through the formation 
of the ecumenical coalition. Project North, the churches have made a commitment to the 
support for indigenous rights in Canada More recently, Canadian churches have taken 
shareholder action in opposition to the destructive policy of a transnational mining 
company operation on indigenous land, and have taken political action to oppose 
Federal Legislation which seriously undermines the right of the indigenous people to the 
resources of their land. 


In Brazil in 1980, 27 missionaries from 5 national churches gathered with various 
Indian leaders in the^azonia to examine the present tragic situation of the indigenous 
peoples. The Evangelical and the Catholic Churches’ representatives recognized their 
contribution to the colonialist enterprise of domination. They confessed their mistakes 
and the wrongs committed against the indigenous people, of having shown contempt for 
their cultures and having divided the people by forming different denominations and 
sects. In response they pledged their total solidarity in defence of land rights and ethnic 
identities of the indigenous people. 

Over the past two decades, there has been a growing awareness within the churches of 
Australia of the nature and results of the dispossession of the indigenous people. The 
churches have increasingly identified with the indigenous people’s struggle and in 1981 
acted with courage in inviting a WCC team to visit the indigenous people as a way of 
increasing international attention to the situation. 

Recommendations 

In light of these experiences, understanding and challenges, the Central Committee 
appeals to member churches to: 

1. listen to and learn from indigenous people in order to deepen Christian under¬ 
standing of (and solidarity with) their legal rights, their political situation, their 
cultural achievements and aspirations, and their spiritual convictions; 

2. commit significant financial and human resources to the struggle of indigenous 
people for land rights; 
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5 . become politically involved on the side of indigenous peoples and join the struggle 
against those powers and principalities which seek to deny the land rights and human 
rights of indigenous people; 

support indigenous people struggling for land rights in their efforts to build linkage 
with other indigenous people around the world; 

5 . as a sign to the wider community of the churches commitment to justice for 
indigenous people: 

a. to recognize the rightful claims of indigenous people and take steps to transfer 
land and property to them; 

b. to set up procedure to deal with the claims or demands of the indigenous people 
made upon the churches; 

c. to support the struggle of the people in their land claims through national and 
international Courts of Law, 

6 . examine their investments in national and transnational corporations with a view to 
taking action to combat corporate policies affecting the lands of indigenous people; 

7. urge their government to ratify and implement all relevant United Nations and other 
inter-governmental instruments for the protection of the rights of indigenous people; 

8 . urge their governments to enact adequate and effective national legislation recognizing 
the collective property of the indigenous people. 

The Unit Committee also recommends that the Central Committee: 

1 . Reaffirm that the issue of land rights for indigenous people should continue to be a 
priority for the work of the Programme to Combat Racism, as well as a concern of 
other sub-units of the WCC. The Programme to Combat Racism should involve other 
sub-units of the WCC in its work on this issue. 

2. Request the Programme to Combat Racism in consultation with the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs to take appropriate actions in cooperation with 
other NGOs to gain international recognition for self-determination of the indigenous 
people on the lands to which they claim titles by indigenous tradition or treaties. 

3. Welcome the creation by the United Nations of the working group on indigenous 
populations, and urge the United Nations, through its Commission on Human 
Rights, to give highest priority to the elaboration of appropriate international 
instruments for the protection and implementation of the rights of the indigenous 
peoples. 

4. Request the Programme to Combat Racism to set up suitable mechanisms to 
examine the policies of international banks and other corporations which finance 
development projects affecting indigenous people and to take appropriate action to 
ensure that the rights of indigenous people are fully respected in such development 
programmes. 


II 


5. Strongly recommend that the issue of land rights for indigenous people be high¬ 
lighted at the Vancouver Assembly and request the Programme to Combat Racism 
staflC in consultation with the Assembly Preparations Committee, to make the 
necessary arrangements, including stimulating the imagination through high¬ 
lighting the question of land rights and indigenous people by visual aids and other 
means such as personal testimonies at the Vancouver Assembly. 
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Land Rights of Indigenous Peoples 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1975, the World Council of Churches’ (WCC) Fifth Assembly in Nairobi called the 
churches’ attention to the particular situations of native peoples in North and South 
America, the Aboriginal peoples of Australia and ethnic minorities in New Zealand 

In 1976, the WCC Central Committee, identifying Programme to Combat Racism 
(PCR) priorities for the next period, recommended that work with Latin American 
Indians u should be given a major emphasis” and that “land rights of racial minorities 
should be an immediate focus.” 

At its meeting in Jamaica, from 1-11 January 1979, the Central Committee received a 
document on “Land rights and racially oppressed peoples” as the first result of PCR’s 
research for action programme in this area It requested that information on the issue be 
made available to the WCC member churches. It further asked the PCR to devise a plan 
of action together with all the churches, and particularly with organizations of the 
racially oppressed and support groups in Australia and Brazil, the two countries on 
which the document had focused This plan of action should promote further research 
and action planning in these countries. 

The PCR study made it clear that the tragic situation in which the indigenous peoples 
of the countries in question are living is not an isolated case, but has much in common 
with the experience of other peoples who have been exposed to the impact of 
colonization. It showed too that they are today being seriously threatened by the 
expansion of transnational investments linked to government policies which result in 
their being unjustly dispossessed of lands they have occupied from time immemorial 

In the last ten years, the WCC has supported a number of regional consultations on 
the land rights of indigenous peoples, including the Barbados I and II meetings in 1971 
and 1977, and the Consultation on Racism held in the Netherlands in 1980, which set up 
a Working Group on Land Rights and Racially Oppressed Groups. The WCC has also 
taken part in various meetings organized by the Non-Governmental Organizations’ 
Sub-Committee on Human Rights at which many indigenous leaders are present In 
June 1981, the WCC organized an Ecumenical Team Visit to the Aboriginals in 
Australia; the team’s report was submitted to Central Committee during the same year. 

The present study is based on the documents produced at these meetings and their 
respective recommendations, as well as documentation obtained from local churches 
and information gathered in frequent conversations with representatives of indigenous 
peoples’ organizations, particularly in Canada, Brazil and Australia 
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L THE MEANING OF LAND FOR INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 

“How can you buy or sell the sky, the warmth of the land ? The idea is strange to us. We 
do notown the freshness of the air or the sparkle of the water. Howcanyou buythemfrom 
us ? Every part of the earth is sacred to my people. Every shining pine needle, clearing 
and humming insect is holy in the memory and experience of my people.. We are part of 
the earth, and it is part of us.. This we know: all things are connected like the blood 
which unites one family. Man did not weave the web of life; he is merely a strand in it 
Whatever he does to the web, he does to himself." 1 

Most of the indigenous peoples’ declarations reflect the conviction that land is given 
by God to human communities and not to individuals. Thus, the right to occupy certain 
pieces of land has historically been, and is today, closely related to the social 
organization of these peoples. As the land is given by God, the community is connected 
to Him through the land God-People-Land is thus an unbreakable unity embracing the 
whole of creation. Since the right to land originates in the will of the Creator, the right to 
live in a specific place is both symbolized and confirmed by ritual ceremonies performed 
by the tribe. 

Land, therefore, is not just a primary source of natural resources, but a vital element in 
the balance of nature. If one of the elements is altered or removed, the balance is dis¬ 
rupted and all the inhabitants will suffer. This is one of the main reasons why a piece of 
land cannot simply be exchanged for another. The tribe places a very special value on a 
particular piece of land which cannot be compensated by money or other land This fact 
is only imperfectly understood by industrialized societies for whom land is a com¬ 
modity and thus subject to commercial transactions. 

“Our land is more valuable than your money. It will last forever. It will not even perish by 
flames of fire As long as the sun shines and the waterflows, this land will be here to give 
life to people and animals We cannot sell the life of people and animals Therefore we 
cannot sell this land It was put here for us by the Great Spirit and we cannot sell it 
because it does not belong to us As a present to you, we will give you anything we have 
that you can take with you, but our land, NEVER !" 2 

Many experiences show that when a tribe is displaced from its traditional habitat to a 
different one, this can result in its extinction. Pedro Agostinho tells us in The Situation of 
the Indians in South America that, in 1948, when the Xingu Indians were relocated because 
of rural development projects in Brazil, almost 25 per cent of the community died as a 
result of disease and homesickness. 

To the native inhabitant, land and its natural resources are a unifying force, a 
spiritual strength, a vital element in all aspects of life — physical, cultural, spiritual, 
socio-economic and political — an inalienable natural right, essential for survival. 
Therefore, to separate people from their land threatens not only their physical existence, 
but also their identity, and will eventually lead to their extinction. 

It is therefore necessary to look beyond the materialistic concepts of land of 
industrialized societies to fully understand the meaning of land for indigenous people. 
This emotional and spiritual relation of People-Land-Life is so difficult to harmonize 
with Western ideology that it is perhaps the major obstacle to a fair appraisal of 
indigenous peoples’ struggle for land — a struggle which is perhaps the most provocative 
element in their collective struggle for self-determination. 
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Political power, improved living standards, higher wages, important as these things 
may be in an industrialized society, they are not necessarily the primary goals of native 
peoples. Rather, the right to stay in their traditional territories, to govern themselves on 
the land which is part of their history, which they owned and revered before colonization, 
is truly their goaf a goal as important as life itself. 

It is quite fitting to conclude this section with an excerpt from the WCC Consultation 
on Racism (Netherlands, June 1980) Working Group report: 

44 Land has a different meaning for oppressed people from that which it has for the 
capitalist world which appropriates land to fulfil its own interests and views it as a 
commodity and a means for the accumulation of capital For the racially oppressed all 
over the world land is life..” 

II. RACISM VS LAND RIGHTS OF INDIGENOUS PEOPLES. DIMENSIONS 

OF THE STRUGGLE 

‘7/i some countries, like mine to say that God has created the land for all the people is 
considered a subversive statement” 3 

Once it is accepted that land is essential to the survival of indigenous people, it 
becomes evident that efforts to deprive them of their traditional lands conspire against 
their survival. 

Indigenous Nations lived on their lands before colonization. The establishment of 
colonial rule, the activities of transnational corporations, nuclear testing, the mining of 
uranium in indigenous territories, and the application of National Security Doctrines 
which deprive indigenous peoples of their traditional territories have fundamentally 
racist implications. In this context, it is important to understand that, historically, 
indigenous peoples’ land belonged only to groups (tribes or clans) and that their social 
structures and organizations are thus inextricably linked with the land In turn, stable 
social structures and organizations are a vital element in indigenous peoples’ defence of 
their land 

“The collective property over the land is the basis of the maintenance of the Indian 
culture; the defence of this property is the defence ofthe right to exist as a cultural group. ” 4 

At the 1977 International NGO Conference on Discrimination against Indigenous 
Populations, the following statement identified the racist character of some of the forces 
which attempt to separate indigenous peoples from their land : 

“The representatives of the indigenous peoples gave evidence to the international com¬ 
munity of the ways in which discrimination, genocide andethnocide operated While the 
situation may vary from country to country, the roots are common to all: they include 
brutal colonization which opened the way to the plunder of their lands and resources by 
commercial interests, seeking maximum profits; the massacres of millions of native 
peoples for centuries and the continuous grabbing of their land which deprives them of 
the possibility of developing their own resources and means of livelihood; the denial of 
self-determination of indigenous nations and peoples, destroying their traditional value 
system and their social and cultural fabric The evidence pointed to the continuation of 
this oppression, resulting in the further destruction of the indigenous nations ” 
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In fact, the struggle of indigenous peoples, and especially of the Indians, in defence of 
their land, is becoming increasingly fierce in the face of expropriation and manipulation 
of the land and its natural resources by national elites and their powerful foreign 
partners. 

“Among the values on which this system is based are self-interest and greed which seeks 
to dominate and exploit the peoples and resources of the world and use them for the 
benefit of thefew. This system is racist in a variety of ways: it sets the framework for a 
world order based on the values and interests of the white world; historically, it has been 
based on the exploitation ofpeoples ofcolour and it projects a contin uing and expanding 
exploitation of their land and resources This system perpetuates their underdevelop¬ 
ment and frustrates their aspirations for the future..” 5 


Today, native peoples are victims of new and sometimes contradictory, forms of 
racism, such as policies which banish them to reservations , and policies of forced 
assimilation. The former deny recognition both to their nationhood, and to their right to 
their traditional lands. Such policies assimilate traditional lands to the state (“fiscal 
land”) so that native communities living on reservations do not own the land 

In this state of affairs the reservations themselves have virtually no defence against 
actions of the State concerning the land assigned Any change of government policy, for 
example, has a direct impact on the lives of the inhabitants of the reservations. The 
decision to install an industrial base, to build roads or dams, tourism, mining, or simply 
the settlement of cattle, will often result in the forced relocation of entire communities 
from their ancestral territories. Protests against such decisions rarely bring about 
changes in government policy. These constantly shrinking lands, usually controlled by 
soldiers, resemble concentration camps more than pacific rural habitations. 

“The vulnerability of the reserves was most recently demonstrated in 1978 when the 
Queensland Government decided to take over the management of two reserves from a 
church organization, against the wishes of the residents the church and the Common¬ 
wealth. The Queensland Government terminated the reserve status of both areas 
Subsequently, in a Commonwealth/State compromise, both areas were established as 
local government shires within the state, with the Aboriginal Shire Councils being 
granted 50-year leases But Aboriginals on Queensland reserves have no land rights and 
the reserves remain under white management” 6 


Assimilation policies aim at absorption of native people as individuals, pushing them 
to become assimilated into the dominant society, thereby contributing to the destruction 
of traditional culture and compelling them to reject their ethnic identity. The inherent 
contradiction between segregationist and assimilationist policies is evident in many 
other racist forces affecting the lives and land of indigenous peoples today. 

In the 1970s and up until today, a policy of forced assimilation of indigenous peoples 
has openly been reaffirmed and new assimilation projects designed in many countries. 
Law 2568 in Chile, unanimously rejected by the Mapuches, was passed by Congress and 
is now being enforced. It divides up Indian lands and promises individual titles after 
15-20 years. A comment made recently by a Mapuche chief illustrates the concern of his 
brothers and sisters: 
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“This Mapuche Land Decree is a certificate of death to the Mapuche People We will 
disappear as a race of people little by little unless we stand and fight against this law. By 
Law 2568, we are being destroyedThis law ends our existence as a race of people and we 
must stand in solidarity against it” 7 

The Indian Emancipation Law Project presents Indians in Brazil with the same 
dilemma This law recognizes neither community rights nor collective property rights, 
but seeks to assimilate individual Indians — instead of the integration of ethnic groups 
— into the dominant society. Fortunately, this project has been stopped for the time 
being, due to the unanimous opposition of the Indians of Brazil. In the view of the 
Conselho Indigenista Misionario do Brasil: 

"This Indian Emancipation Project is clearly a structure for genocide without guns or 
prison" 

The same process is taking place in Colombia under the new Statute Indigena, which 
also attempts to assimilate Indians as individuals, denying them their ethnic identity and 
removing them from their communal property, guaranteed by Law No. 89 of 1890. 

These new laws are causing grave concern to indigenous people. The International 
NGO Conference on Indigenous Peoples and Land expressed the concern in the 
following terms: 

“The dispossession of indigenous people from their lands and policies of forced 
assimilation have led to a loss of identity, urbanization and untold social misery. 
Restoration of the indigenous land base and agrarian reforms which would transfer the 
ownership of the land back into the hands of the indigenous peoples without a require¬ 
ment of either purchase or taxation are crucial It is also essential that indigenous lands 
be continuous in order to preserve the unity of the people Communal ownership is the 
essence of the indigenous land rights and must be recognized nationally and inter¬ 
nationally Indigenous Nations and people have the complete right to determine their 
own land tenure" 

IL 1. The Legal Base 

The unwritten law governing the spiritual connection of indigenous peoples and their 
land has only rarely been understood by the wider society, whose resistance to such 
customary law draws justification from the fact that it is unwritten. 

“Indian people come from an oral society and, therefore our history has been denied 
(and perverted) by white European concepts. A European concept has developed that 
written history inherently has more truth than oral history." 8 

Understanding title deeds requires a knowledge of reading and writing. Even when 
illiterate rural inhabitants do acquire some Western-style title deeds, these represent little 
more than a symbol of security whose full meaning and implications are lost The 
cultural values of indigenous peoples increase their difficulty because, according to their 
culture, not only is land transmitted verbally from generation to generation, but, since 
land ownership is collective, it is the group which administers such land or territory. 
Individual land ownership is a totally foreign notion and title deeds no more than vague 
symbols. 
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Certainly, all indigenous peoples committed to their own identity persist in the 
central demand that legislation must be based on recognition of their nations and 
specific forms of social organization, that their unwritten but inalienable land rights 
must be recognized and that title deeds should be issued as collective property. 

“The states must recognize and guarantee each Indian society’s territory in land 
legalizing it as perpetual, inalienable collective property, sufficiently extensive to provide 
for population growth 

44 The Indian people do not seek to acquire exclusive title to all of the Americas which 
formerly was for their use alone On the other hand each native nation or nationality 
must possess sufficient communal land guaranteed to them for their spiritual and 
cultural survival ” 9 

Law as an instrument for subjugation and oppression or for liberation; laws 
recognizing and protecting the sovereignty and rights of indigenous peoples; laws aimed 
at forced assimilation or at segregation on reservations; laws made and changed, 
repealed, passed over, kept secret, ingored; local, state, national and international law; 
laws indigenous peoples can either use to their advantage, work around or battle against 
— whatever its character, law has been and remains today an omnipresent reality in the 
lives of indigenous peoples. 

Indian Nations, both in the United States and Canada, signed treaties granting their 
sovereignty. Such treaties have given the North American Indians a theoretical edge over 
their brother and sister peoples in Australia, Latin America and other places. In practice, 
however, the North American Indians today face many difficulties. For example, in 1953, 
the US Congress assumed the right to abrogate any Indian Treaty and, in the same year, 
state and local governments were granted civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Indian 
Nations. In 1968, the United States Civil Rights Act defined the rights of US citizenship 
for the Indians. Fortunately, as a result of continued efforts of Indian organizations, the 
treaties have nominal legal value with respect to land rights. Nevertheless continued 
efforts of Indian organizations to claim that which is legally theirs under the treaties 
seldom prosper in Courts of Law. 

In Canada, indigenous people saw the signing of the treaties as sacred agreements 
between nations, guaranteeing their sovereignty over the lands and affirming their rights. 
In the early 1900s, the Dene people of Northern Canada signed two peace and friend¬ 
ship treaties. But promises made by the Canadian Government were never kept The 
Dene, therefore, have stopped using the treaties to defend their case. Rather, they are 
pressing for political settlements. The Canadian courts have been notoriously conservative 
in dealing with aboriginal rights and the establishment of reserves, and the payment of 
compensation through money, goods and services was a far cry from any social contract 
in which different beliefs and distinct ways of life could flourish. In fact, the unspoken 
policy of every successive Canadian Government since Confederation has been to 
assimilate the aboriginal people into the Euro-Canadian society. 

Early in 1981, there was unanimous agreement by the three political parties in the 
Canadian House of Commons to support inclusion of Section 34 into the Constitutional 
Accord which recognized the rights of the aboriginal peoples of Canada This Section 
was not adopted, however. Only after concerted efforts by native groups and their sup¬ 
porters was a vague clause on “existing aboriginal and treaty rights” included The 
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establishment of jurisdictional control over the lands of the Dene, Metis, Inuit and 
Yukon Indians by the Federal Government means that their various proposals for self- 
government will be seriously undermined It is apparent that indigenous people in 
Canada have no cause to look to the government for justice. It seems that a creative vision 
of indigenous societies in the Northern parts of Canada is in direct conflict with the goals 
of Canadas new energy strategies. Federal Government legislation (Bill C-48) and 
related energy policies threaten to further isolate Northern aboriginal people in a 
relentless pattern of colonialism and paternalism. 


Some Indian Nations in Latin America, such as those in Brazil, Peru and Chile, are 
supposed to be protected by pacts which established boundaries around Indian 
territories. Unfortunately, all these pacts were kept only by the colonizers. At Independence, 
the new governments gave little value to these documents. In Colombia, for instance, the 
Consejo Regional Indigena del Cauca has complained: 

“ What has happened to our 'resquardos, which were recognized by Law No. 89 of1890 ? 
What happened with all these pacts, agreements and laws ? We have no copies ofthem... 
If they have not been changed, then they have disappeared 

While land boundaries are drawn up for such “lucky” Indians, land ownership is not 
legally established Documentary proof of “ownership” is thus extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to furnish. 

Because of the complexity and dynamism of indigenous social structures, especially 
of Australian and Latin American peoples, who have no treaties, there is a need to 
thoroughly examine the formulae of appropriate jurisdiction, which will ensure 
sufficient flexibility to fit their special social systems. Until recently, laws have been 
drafted only to suit the particular needs and advantage of groups in power. In the 1950s, 
efforts were made to expand the role of agrarian laws, on the theme of “Land belongs to 
those who live and work it” A serious attempt was made to find appropriate means to 
grant private ownership to the people who had occupied land for more than 20 or 30 
years. This policy coincided and harmonized with assimilation policies implemented 
after World War II. Some tribes in South America and the Philippines considered the 
agrarian programme as an alternative in their struggle for land; at the same time, they 
have repeatedly stated that the agrarian reforms would fit their traditional system of land 
tenure. 

Because indigenous communities were not recognized by national laws, Christian 
missions to these communities often registered land titles in their own names. This 
created dominance/dependence relationships between them. 

“The missionary presence has always implied the imposition of criteria and patterns of 
thought alien to the colonized Indian societies A religious pretext has too often justified 
the economic and human exploitation of the aboriginal population. ” 10 

Yielding to pressure over the last decade, some missions, while continuing to record 
land titles in their own names, have inserted a clause promising to transfer the land to 
indigenous communities free of charge when it is legally allowed or viable for them to do 
this. Even though this is not the ideal solution, it is nonetheless a step in the right 
direction. 
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In defending their right to their traditional lands, indigenous people have learned 
many survival tactics, among them: 

• claiming official recognition of their nations as sovereign and independent; 

• defending possession of traditionally occupied land before international courts of 
law and appealing to the international organizations for support; 

• entitling land in the name of a church, with a special clause to transfer it when the 
judicial personality of the community is recognized; 

3 negotiating with landlords through the agrarian laws, paying only a minimum fiscal 
price (the price of public lands administered by the State); 

• physically occupying land in traditional areas, e.g. in Guatemala, Salvador and Peru; 

• considering traditionally occupied land as subject to agrarian legislation and 
working with support groups to implement agrarian reform programmes; 

• accepting settlement in national parks or reserves; and 

• seeing the struggle for land as one element in a long liberation struggle. 

IL 2. Economic Interests 

“The problem of land rights in the context ofthe racially oppressed people throughout the 
world is historically related to the process of colonization to which the original 
inhabitants have been subjected Invasion accompanied by brutal genocidal practices 
have not only deprived survivors of use and title ofportions oftheir land but have actually 
left them without a territory 11 

Colonization’s main purpose has been the maximum utilization of the land’s natural 
resources for private profit, using the labour of the indigenous people. Slave trading and 
dispossession walked side by side and the “landless” were “legally” victims of 
oppression. In turn, the consequence of dispossession was slavery. 

The historical process which victimized them taught the aboriginal people that the 
roots of all their disasters were to be found in the economic value of their land 

“Each century now, the corporations have gained a greater control over our land base — 
the primary and most critical resources ofour people Thefirst wave ofcolonization in the 
South Western hemisphere brought the 'conquistadores, * looking for gold and silver: in 
the North it was fertile agricultural land which they sought The next wave instigated a 
search for timber and iron-ore, the end use of which were the railroads to the great 
Western frontier. ’ With the railroads came the discovery of the vast gold and silver re¬ 
sources of indigenous peoples: the Black Hills of the Northern Plains, the gold of 
California and the rich silver deposits of the South Western United States ” 12 

After the Second World War, trade, and consumption, expanded Technology be¬ 
came increasingly sophisticated At the same time, forced assimilation policies were 
promoted, denying culture and identity to the indigenous peoples. The aim was 
industrialization, for which plentiful land and cheap labour were essential 
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“In this search, they found tribal people living a self-sufficient non-mechanical non¬ 
consuming way of life The land on which they lived was a place of vast mineral wealth 
but because of their way of life they had no need to mine those minerals At the same 
time min ing compan ies realized that these people had no way to protect their lands since 
the white colonialists had taken all political power away from them and held title to all 
these lands in one way or another. It was this factor which enabled multinational 
corporations to negotiate in a way that falsely pretended to the government that mining 
would give an enormous economic boost to the colony; they also promised that mining 
would create a great deal of employment They stated that the development of our re¬ 
sources would lead to a better way of life for the Aborigines But what they are in fact 
doing is underdeveloping our societies. ” 13 

The “economization” and industrialization of indigenous peoples’ territories is 
closely linked to the role of the transnational corporations (TNCs) in cooperation with 
militarism and national security doctrines. 

“TNCs are rapidly developing sophisticated legal and anthropological weapons to 
combat native peoples' opposition to the takeover of their land. For example, they 
manipulate government departments responsible in those areas try to foist land owner¬ 
ship onto a few individuals and to limit the definition of what constitutes sacred land.. A 
common experience throughout the regions is that deals made between governments and 
TNCs are inflicted on the people This is because of the power concentrated in govern¬ 
ments and their role of formulating and passing legislation A government which is allied 
to transnational capital will use legislation in the interests of the latter ..** 14 

The Aboriginals in Australia, the Indians in South and Central America, tribal 
groups in the Philippines, the Maoris in New Zealand — all have the same quarrel with 
their governments over TNCs activities. In South America, government policies on 
TNCs have allowed the forcible removal of various tribes from their lands. Villages have 
been burned, settlers encouraged to squat on Indian land, construction projects have 
destroyed hunting and fishing grounds. Innumerable reports prepared by the Indians 
and the churches and other support groups document these facts. The Carajas Project in 
Amazonia is a notorious example. A recent publication of the International Work Group 
for Indigenous Affairs (IWGIA), Copenhagen, Denmark, on hydroelectric projects in 
Brazil states: 

“To date we have identified at least seven hydroelectric projects, each involvingfrom one 
to as many as seven individual dams or complexes ofdams and oneflood-control project, 
either planned or underway, which threaten between 32 and 34 separate Indian areas in 
Brazil at the present time ” 15 

The original Indian dwellers in the Quiche area of Guatemala were dispossessed of 
their land because the area known as the “Transversal del Norte” is rich in nickel and 
petroleum. In Panama, Rio Tinto Zinc hopes to mine copper on land belonging to the 
Guay mi people. The Guay mi are now publicly calling for support from the churches and 
international organizations. 

“Cerro Colorado's impact on theGuaymi will result from the construction and operation 
of various mine facilities and infrastructures within the Guaymi area Approximate 
calculations indicate that the Guaymi could lose around330 km 1 to the mine; almost all 
of this land is in Chiriqui, exacerbating the already critical land situation. The Cerro 
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Colorado has received a concession area of 720 km 2 in which explorations can be 
conducted during seven years The concession area includes 150 Guaymi communities 
with an estimated 1980 population of 6,2507 ’ 16 

Tribal groups in the Philippines and New Zealand are facing similar situations and 
their protests can no longer be silenced Unable to confront the giant conglomerates at 
home, they are appealing to the churches to support them in their struggle for justice. 

“In October 1980, while still contesting the Mohenau Mountain application, the 
Hauraki tribes were again confronted with an additional mining threat this time in the 
Hauraki Gulf the location of their traditional tribal fishing and shellfish gathering 
grounds and tapu (sacred) areas CRA Mineral Exploration Ltd has applied for an 
exploration licence over a 1,000 km 2 area to explore for minerals on the seabed up to 
ordinary spring tides" 17 

The issue of the TNCs is, in fact, the dominant concern of all those involved in the 
protection and defence of indigenous peoples’ land. Shelton Davies of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Research Center, Boston, USA has written in an article on the subject: 

“Over the past decade, large transnational corporations and development corporations 
have been waging a silent war against the indigenous peoples of the earth. In the 
Western United States vast coal uranium and oil developments pose serious social and 
environmental problems for more than 20 Indian tribes In Northern Canada, Indian 
and Inuit peoples are threatened by massive oil uranium and natural gas developments 
In Brazils Amazon, scores of formerly isolated Indian groups are being dispossessed of 
their lands by new highway, mining and agricultural projects In the Philippines 
thousands of tribal people are threatened with relocation by internationally financed 
hydroelectric projects and new mining and timber schemes. In Western Australia, a 
mining boom threatens the cultural integrity and sacred sites of more than a dozen 
Aboriginal groups." 

It would seem appropriate to conclude this topic with a statement which reflects the 
desperation of indigenous peoples : 

“We Indians in America are subjected to domination of two kinds: physical 
domination and cultural domination. The main form taken by the physical domination 
is the expropriation of our land. This plundering began with the European invasion and 
has continued right up to the present time Along with our land, they also snatched our 
natural resources — the forests the water, the minerals.. What land has been left to us 
has been further divided national and international frontiers have been drawn, our 
people have been isolated and divided.. Attempts have been made to sow conflicts among 
us.." 18 


II. 3. National Security Doctrines 

“Security must be subordinated to the common good of society and humanity and must 
not, therefore, be used as a justification for the violation of human rights Security is not 
found in the escalation of armaments, nor in the promises of nuclear protection, nor in 
the determination to obtainfirst strike capability. The threatened use of nuclear weapons 
has no justification in the name of security." 19 
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At the WCC Consultation on Racism held in the Netherlands in 1980, the Working 
Group on Racism and National Security Doctrines agreed that “true security lies in the 
welfare of, and service to, the people and that this should be the legitimate task of the 
state.” The Working Group included among the main statements its view that 
“national security doctrines have serious adverse consequences on the racially oppressed 
and the ethnic minorities, and that such doctrines are used on a wide scale for the 
repression of these people.” 

Several oppressive features of national security doctrines were identified at the 
meeting. All were manifestations of racial discrimination. They included: 

- denial of citizenship and restriction on immigration; 

- discrimination in the administration of justice as enforced by criminal and police 
systems, e.g., detention without trial and for indefinite periods; 

- political exclusion, banning, pass laws, separate development reservations, restrictions 
on movement and travel, mass expulsion, eviction and forced settlement 

- denial of or segregation in political participation, denial of the right of assembly, 
organization and freedom of expression; 

- surveillance by intelligence systems, infiltration of organizations and violation of 
privacy; 

- systematic destruction of culture and restriction of religious freedom; 

- economic exploitation; and 

- genocide. 

Indigenous peoples’ quest for land is increasingly coming into conflict with the 
demands of “national security.” The latter puts absolute priority, at whatever cost, on 
rapid national development National security doctrines generally deny the sovereignty 
of indigenous nations and their particular socio-economic-political organizations, 
attempt to break down cultural/ethnic differences, foment false nationalism and incite 
internal conflicts among the aboriginals. 

In the past 20 years, as a result of the application of these doctrines, indigenous 
peoples’ land has increasingly come under the control of military bodies for indigenous 
affairs. Perhaps the best example of this sort of body is FUNAI (Funda^ao Nacional do 
Indio — National Indian Foundation of the Brazilian Ministry of the Interior) in Brazil. 
Marco Antonio Mendes has stated in his article “O Indio e a Seguranca Nacional”: 

“ FUNAI's work does not recognize the independence and self-determination of the 
Indian Nations for its main goal is to focus on a technocratic vision. It reduces the 
pluralistic culture of the various ethnic groups into a 'generic Indianism’ in a clear 
attempt to integrate them into the market economy 

FUNAI is closely connected with the Conselho de Seguranca do Brasil and wields 
absolute power over Indian lands. Australia has its Department of Aboriginal Affairs, 
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the Philippines its martial law, and Colombia, Chile, Paraguay and many other Latin 
American countries their own national institutes of Indian affairs, all backed by military 
force. Entire Indian communities have been forcibly relocated in the name of national 
security. Their land may be destined for nuclear experiments or simply for development 
Many new land laws state that such communities may remain on their traditional land 
only as long as these are not declared a national security area. 

In 1953, the British detonated an atomic bomb at Emu Field testing ground in the 
South Australian desert At least 45 members of the Yankunyatjara people were camped 
170 km north of the site. Within two days, hunters became too ill to pursue game, people 
became weak from lack of food, skin rashes, vomiting and diarrhea were widespread 
and water sources contaminated By the third day, some previously healthy children be¬ 
came blind, others lost their sight more slowly. Some victims partially or totally 
recovered, but many remained totally blind On the fifth day, the first person died The 
old and frail went first Ten to fifteen years later, surviving Aborigines began to die of 
cancer. 20 

This story is not unique. Nuclear testing in the Pacific has had similar disastrous 
effects on island peoples. The nuclear arms build-up has become an important issue for 
indigenous peoples. At the 1981 NGO Conference on Indigenous Peoples and Land, a 
special commission was set up to study the nuclear impact on indigenous peoples’ lands. 
The following statement was submitted by this Commission : 

“The Commission wishes to emphasize that the escalating arms race taking place on the 
land and waters of the indigenous peoples constitutes a continued physical and cultural 
genocide and must be condemned as blatant racism. The ‘ oneness* of the land, the 
sanctity and indivisible harmony between human life and 4 Mother Earth * once 
destroyed by the so-called frontier pioneers, followed by greedy commercial industrial 
and military exploitation, is now in real danger of an irreversible destruction posed by the 
suicidal arms race The Commission therefore draws attention to the need for responsible 
stewardship of all the earth's resources in order to ensure that future generations can 
enjoy the beauty and fruits of planet earth” 

IH. INTERNATIONAL LAWS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

A previous section referred to the lack of appropriate legislation on indigenous 
peoples’ land rights at national levels. The role of the international organizations and of 
treaties and accords signed among them and by member countries is thus of paramount 
importance. At the NGO Conference on Indigenous Peoples and the Land in 1981, more 
than 200 Indian leaders came to describe their tribes’ struggle to defend their traditional 
lands, and to urge that the Commission of Inquiry: 

. promote official statusfor the indigenous peoples in order that the grave consequences 
of the arms race on their life and their land be heard in a major international and govern¬ 
mental forum; 

“that the UN and its appropriate bodies condemn the desecration of sacred areas of 
indigenous lands; and 

“that the UN and the NGOs condemn those governmental institutions which control the 
lives of Indian people and continue the process of colonization and genocide” 
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Indigenous peoples from Australia, New Zealand, the Americas and Scandinavia 
participated in this conference and shared their common problems. Their testimony on 
the invasion of their lands by highways, tourism, development projects, mining and 
hydroelectric companies illustrated how much their hopes lay with the international 
community. 

During the fourth Russel Tribunal held in Rotterdam in 1981, concerning the rights 
of Indians of the Americas, a vast number of cases and claims were presented This inter¬ 
national Tribunal, whose resolutions have the character of recommendations, selected 
fourteen cases it considered most serious, such as cases where the governments were seen 
to be guilty of violations of indigenous peoples’ rights under international law. 

Other meetings on the issue of indigenous peoples’ land rights and self-determination 
held by international organizations have included: 

- the UN Regional Seminar held in Managua, Nicaragua in December 1981 under the 
auspices of the “Decade for Action to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination,” 

- the meeting on “Ethnocide and Ethnodevelopment” held in San Jose, Costa Rica in 
December 1981, 

- the round-table discussion on “Racial Discrimination of Indigenous Peoples” held 
in Strasbourg, France in February 1982 by the International Institute for Human 
Rights. 

The eager participation of indigenous people in all these meetings reveals their great 
faith in the international organizations and the outcome of such meetings. At the 
meetings, they have claimed the existence of international legal statements protecting 
their rights — laws which have not been ratified by all governments. They have pointed 
out that appropriate courts and procedures to deal with complaints regarding violations 
are not always identified 

Indigenous people are attending any meeting where they can secure the attention of 
the international community. They recommend the creation of a “working group” which 
could operate in an advisory capacity to the UN Commission on Human Rights. 

“The indigenous nations and organizations and NGOs.. urge the UN Commission on 
Human Rights and the Economic and Social Council to adopt the draft resolution 
submitted by the Sub-commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities which proposes to establish annually a Working Group on 
Indigenous Populations in order to review developments pertaining to the promotion and 
protection of human rights and fundamental freedom of indigenous peoples ” 21 

This special “Working Group” has already been established, and its first meeting was 
held August 9-13,1982. Avast number of Indian leaders and delegates of support groups 
attended the meeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva. 

As long as the sovereignty of indigenous nations remains unclear, they will continue 
to demand official recognition in the UN. While they recognize that international 
resolutions adopted only as “recommendations” have a somewhat limited effectiveness, 
they consider them of great importance for the moral force which they represent 
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IV. GROUPS INVOLVED IN THE LAND RIGHTS STRUGGLE 

Today, one can optimistically say that indigenous peoples are no longer alone in 
their struggle. Churches, private cultural groups, philanthropist organizations, anthro¬ 
pologists and people from many different backgrounds are taking responsibility for 
supporting indigenous populations and defending their rights and their land Three 
principal groups are involved in this task who, though playing different roles, are 
nonetheless united in this common purpose. They are: indigenous peoples’ move¬ 
ments, the churches and non-religious support groups. 

Indigenous Peoples* Movements 

These bring together indigenous peoples’ organizations, encouraging them to 
become self-reliant in their struggle for liberation. While they are based in the particular 
structures and characteristics of their ethnic groups, they are now coming together into a 
broader movement in order to promote better understanding of their needs and 
demands. 

This has been the most characteristic development in land rights struggles over the 
past decade. It has occurred not only among Indian tribes who are legally entitled to 
recognition as nations by treaties, but also among peoples who are not The Barbados II 
(1977) Declaration reflects this phenomenon : 

“We must form an authentic political organization of our own with the movement of 
liberation as its objective. We must develop a clear and consistent ideology accessible to 
the whole population... We must reflect among ourselves and define theforms of support 
that can be given internationally. ” 

The International Indian Treaty Council, for instance, which holds consultative 
status to the Committee of NGOs on Human Rights, represents 98 Indian Nations in the 
Western hemisphere. The Consejo Regional Indigena del Cauca (CRIC) in Colombia 
has recently been reshaped to make it clearer to the outside world. The National 
Aboriginal Conference in Australia, the Grupos Culturales Mapuche in Chile, the 
Confederaci6n Shuar in Ecuador, the Maoris in New Zealand, the Uniao de Naciones 
Indigenas in Brazil, the World Council of Indigenous Peoples, the Indian Council for 
South America and several other organizations are all undergoing this reorientation to 
make their struggle more comprehensible — a meaningful illustration of their search for 
mutual understanding. This development, however, has sometimes made indigenous 
leaders the vulnerable target of their enemies’ efforts at manipulation. 

The Churches 

Over the past ten years, many churches have committed themselves to indigenous 
peoples’ movements and their struggle for land The churches in Brazil, for example, 
have challenged huge TNCs. The “Pastoral da Terra” of 1975 is the Catholic Church’s 
response to the dramatic plight of the dispossessed rural population of Amazonia Such 
actions are earning the confidence of indigenous peoples. 

In many countries, churches are deeply involved in forming national or regional 
ecumenical bodies for the defence of indigenous peoples’ rights. The Australian Council 
of Churches, Project North in Canada Consejo Latinoamericana de Iglesias (CLAI), the 
Commissao Ecumenica de Documentacao et Informacao (CEDI) in Brazil and the 
National Council of Churches in the Philippines are examples of such bodies. 
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Other Support Groups 

Academics* journalists, lawyers and cultural groups provide considerable support 
through research, mobilizing the media and concrete work with particular ethnic groups. 
The tremendous contribution of such organizations as Survival International in 
England, IWGIA in Denmark, Amerique Indienne in Belgium and Switzerland, 
Cultural Survival in the USA and many national organizations such as the Commissao 
Pro*Indio in Brazil, the Fundacidn Instituto Indigena in Chile, the Apoyo para el 
Campesino del Oriente Boliviano in Bolivia and the Asociacibn Indigenista del Para¬ 
guay, which are all private organizations, must be cited in this respect Their activities 
usually extend to recruiting volunteers to work on the legal, socio-economic or labour- 
related aspects of the land rights struggle. (A list of such groups appears at the 
end of this issue.) 


V. THE CHURCHES AS LANDOWNERS 

Colonization made missionaries owners of land that traditionally had belonged to its 
indigenous inhabitants. The Barbados I meeting viewed the missionary role in 
colonization and its effects on indigenous communities very seriously. 

“The missionary presence has always implied the imposition of criteria and patterns of 
thought and behaviour alien to the colonized Indian societies A religious pretext has too 
often justified the economic and human exploitation of the aboriginal population.” 22 

Ben and Nilo Langa-an have analysed missionary influences on the life of 
indigenous peoples in the Philippines. 

“The missionaries, with military backing therefore, attempted to impose the policy of 
reduciones (concentrated settlement). This scheme was part of the Spanish colonial 
experience in Latin America where the Indians were more rapidly and effectively 
colonized once settled in compact villages” 23 

Geographical concentration of people facilitated the missionary goal of evangelizatioa 
Indigenous people reacted in two main ways: by refusing evangelization and preserving 
their own cultural patterns, thereby abandoning huge areas of their traditional territories 
to live in isolation; or by reluctantly accepting evangelization and relocation, thus losing 
part of their traditional territory. Much of such land was then titled in the name of the 
church. 

The most sensitive issue today is that, after 400 years of colonization, some churches 
are still owners of indigenous peoples’ land. They may justify this situation by pointing 
out that the native communities are not legally entitled to hold land titles. On the other 
hand, many churches are working with indigenous people to seek legal formulae for their 
collective ownership of their land and recognition of their sovereignty. 

The WCC Team visit to the Aboriginals in Australia in 1981 encouraged the latter 
approach. 

“As an act of reparation and reconciliation, we urge the churches to return some land to 
the Aborigines and to makefinancial contributions to the self-development of Aboriginal 
communities .. 
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“That the churches become politically involved on the side of the Aborigines andjoin the 
struggle against those forces which seek to deny the land rights and human rights of the 
Aboriginal people ' 

Many churches and church organizations are doing just this. Project North in 
Canada, Conselho Indigenista Missionario in Brazil, the Australian Council of 
Churches and many other groups are attempting to fulfill the mandate given to them by 
indigenous peoples. 

In the Consultation on Racism called by the WCC in 1980, the Working Group on 
Racism and Land Rights recommended: 

“That the Council of Churches make efforts to educate the churches and missionary 
organizations to understand the relations of Aboriginal peoples to their land, and 
support them in their struggle for recuperation and defence of their territories and their 
rights to self determination... 

“That the WCC encourage member churches to transfer titles to recognized corporate 
bodies and governments of indigenous peoples, to be held and used by them collectively, 
continuously and inalienably, in accordance with the customs and usage of each group, 
as a sign of the churches ' commitment to the people in their struggle " 
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CASE STUDIES 


We are very grateful to Karmel Taylor-MacCullum of Project North (Canada), 
Russell Rollason of the Australian Council of Churches, and to Carlos Alberto Ricardo 
of the Centro Ecumenico de Documenta^ao e Informagao (Brazil) for their contribution. 



NOONKANBAH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
The story of the struggle of a small Aboriginal community 
to protect its land and community * 


Noonkanbah Station is a pastoral property of400,000 hectares, about 100 kms South¬ 
west of Fitzroy Crossing in the North-west comer of Western Australia. For many years, 
this was a sheep, and later, a cattle station on which Aboriginal people lived as the 
employees of the white owners. 

Aboriginal elders at Noonkanbah remember the story of the landing of William 
Dampier at Derby, Western Australia, in 1688 : 

“They been landing along at Derby. You known that pub, right down that way ? 

Soon as he been landing at Derby, all the judia (whiteman) been coming along. 

This is a long, long time ago. 

“Soak water been there, like a spring, near the pub now. There’s a soak water there. 

They been coming along, all the judia, not that Captain Cook, different one. They 

been shoot them all with their long long rifles and they had those pointed hats.” 

Oral history tells of early conflicts between European settlers and Aboriginals in the 
Kimberley region. One of the last documented massacres in the North-west took place in 
1928. According to the evidence in an enquiry entitled “The Royal Commission into the 
Killing and Burning of the Bodies of Aborigines in East Kimberley” (1928 West 
Australian Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 1, page 10), police had arrested a tribe, chained 
them by the neck and killed all but three women. They then burnt the bodies. In spite of 
the enquiry, the police responsible were never brought to trial 

Nipper Tabagee, elder of the Yungngora Community on Noonkanbah, told Jan 
Roberts in 1979 of how Sandmara had led a band of 50 warriors for three years, striking 
again and again at the colonists from their hideouts in the caves of Wyndjina Gorge and 
elsewhere. Eventually, he was killed in a gun battle in 1897. 

The people at Noonkanbah can point to many caves in which lie the bones of 
Aborigines who were killed by police when they came along the Fitzroy River to “pacify” 
the tribes. Noonkanbah Station is on land that Aborigines tried to defend This is how 
Skeleton Hill on Noonkanbah gets its name. Many old men can recall relatives killed 
when they were young. 


* Submitted by the Australian Council of Churches. 
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In 1971, the relationship between the white management of the Noonkanbah Station 
and the Aboriginal stockmen deteriorated, when Aborigines in the Kimberley region 
were seeking a greater measure of wage justice. It was in that year that the community 
walked off the station to settle in Fitzroy Crossing. They became fringe-dwellers and the 
community became demoralized through this social disruption and resultant poverty. 

Noonkanbah Station was purchased in 1976 by the Federal Government Aboriginal 
Loan Commission on behalf of the people. On their return to Noonkanbah, the com¬ 
munity established the station on a sound basis. They built it up from its rundown state 
and, in the years 1978 and 1979, sold over 1,000 cattle for a return of$ 147,000. The bores 
(deep, artesian wells) were repaired and native grasses regenerated A school was started 
for the children. 

The community consisted of between 150 and 200 people, belonging mainly to the 
Wlmadjari and Nyigina descent groups, with some from the Bunapa and Djaru clans as 
welL For business purposes, the community became incorporated as the Yungngora 
Community Inc. 

The vital element in the restoration of community life was the land. In Aboriginal 
culture, there is an inter-penetration of land and people which is unknown in European 
society. To quote from a submission prepared by the Moongoong Darwung Aboriginal 
Association: 

“In the Aboriginal view, man, natural species and the phenomena of nature are all 
one and part of the same social, moral and psychological order. People and 
things, human and animal beings, persons and environment can and do co¬ 
penetrate each other. Such a view of the link between man and land does not 
permit an exploitative relationship of one by the other such as is to be found in 
the Western concept of land as capital. This non-exploitative attitude is manifest 
in the compelling emotional interest of Aboriginals in the topography as it has 
been left to them. But when Europeans appropriated the land, they also perforce 
appropriated the Aboriginal people who are also the land — for an Aboriginal 
to leave the land would have been tantamount to an act of self-destruction. When 
Europeans began to change (and in Aboriginal terms, to destroy) the landscape in 
the process of what was called development, they began to change and destroy the 
Aboriginal people who are that lands. 11 

In 1977 and 1978, around 500 mineral claims were pegged on the station. The US- 
based mining company Amax moved into the area and began preliminary work. The 
presence of mining personnel began to intrude further and further into the life of the 
community. This coincided with a growing concern among Aboriginal people through¬ 
out the Kimberley region about increased mining and mineral activities. In May 1978, a 
large meeting was held which led to the formation of the Kimberley Land CounciL 

While nearly 1,000 Aboriginals were gathered at Noonkanbah for a dance festival 
and the inaugural meeting of the Kimberley Land Council, an Amax contractor drove a 
bulldozer over two burial sites and a ceremonial area. He was pulled from his seat by 
angry Aboriginal onlookers and the Yungngora people instructed the Aboriginal Legal 
Service in Perth to take out an injunction to prevent further exploration on the station. 
The mining applications were heard before Mr. D.A McCann, SM, at Broome on 
November 8 and 9, 1978. The magistrate recommended that all but two of the claims 
should be unconditionally approved on the condition that no mining take place until 
action was taken under the Aboriginal Heritage Act 
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The Western Australian Aboriginal Heritage Act (1972) allowed for the protection of 
certain areas as sacred sites and areas of sacred influence on the recommendation of the 
W.A Museum. While they had no freehold over the land and therefore no rights to resist 
the operations of the mining companies according to the laws of the Western Australian 
Government, the Yungngora people believed they had the protection of this Act A 
survey undertaken in April 1979 revealed that the proposed drill site was within the “Pea 
Hiir sacred site complex. Meanwhile, the Iron Ore Corporation was preparing to drill 
for oil on the station. The Yungngora community reacted strongly and sent a petition to 
the Western Australian Parliament The petition, translated by Mr. Olive Bieundurry 
from the Walmadjari language reads: 

“We are sending this letter to you important people who can speak and who are 
now sitting down, talking in the big house. 

“We Aboriginal people of Youngngora Station are sending this letter. We truth¬ 
fully beg you important people that you stop these people, namely CRA and 
Amax, who are going into our land, which is at Noonkanbah. 

“These people have already made the place no good with their bulldozers. Our 
sacred places they have made no good. They mess up our land. They expose our 
sacred objects. This breaks our spirit We lose ourselves as a people. What will we 
as a people do if these people continue to make our land no good ? 

“Today we beg you that you will truly stop them.” 

This petition led to the convening of a meeting by the Western Australian Govern¬ 
ment on May 28, 1979 at Noonkanbah. It was attended by a representative from the 
Mines Department and personnel from the Museum. It was agreed that a further 
museum survey would be conducted and an assurance was given by the Mines Depart¬ 
ment that drilling would not be authorized if the Museum indicated that such drilling 
would harm sacred sites. This further survey of the Pea Hill site took place in May-June 
1979. 

The Museum Report is a confidential document, but the following excerpts have 
been printed in the press: 

“1. The whole area within which any drill hole could be located by the company falls 
under the influence of the special sites shown to me by the Aborigines of the clan 
descent group for that area, 

2 The site complex is significant in both a religious and economic context Mytho¬ 
logical connections are both authentic and ancient and are intimately linked to 
the economic present 

3. It is currently the opinion of the Aboriginal community that any utilization of the 
drill zone, particularly of the substrata by the company (Amax) would be 
deletorious to the site complex.” 

It was proposed further in the Report that the Pea Hill site complex and surrounding 
area be declared a protected area under Section 19 of the Western Australian Aboriginal 
Heritage Act (1972). 
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The significance of Pea Hill as an area of sacred influence is stressed in a statement 
issued by Mr. Nipper Tabagee, a tribal spokesman for the Yungngora community. 

“That area is a goanna place, all around on top of the ground the stones are really 
the goanna eggs. The sacred goannas have been living there under the ground 
since the dreamtime. If the drill goes down and kills the goanna, it will kill the 
spirits of the dead people there too, and it will make all the goanna leave the 
country so there will be no more for us to eat Also, we have a ceremony ground 
right near there, and if that is messed up, we can’t have initiation ceremony there.” 

When the Government sought consent for drilling according to the procedures of the 
Heritage Act the trustees of the Museum persisted in their recommendation for 
protected status. The Act has a provision whereby the Government can require the 
trustees to consent This they did on June 14, 1979. 

The next day, forty members of the Yungngora Community padlocked the front gate 
of the station and prevented mining personnel from entering. The Aboriginal Legal 
Service in Perth obtained an interim injunction from the Supreme Court of Western 
Australian, restraining Amax from entering the area concerned Following the lifting of 
the injunction on June 28, the gates of the Noonkanbah Station were again manned by 
eighty Aboriginal people from Noonkanbah and Fitzroy Crossing. However, the 
Western Australian Government announced that day that the wet season would prevent 
any further drilling that year. 

It was not, then, until March 1980, that the next incident occurred The Western 
Australian Premier, Sir Charles Court, denied in a news release dated March 11 rumours 
that the Government had directed Amax to prepare to drill with police protection. The 
release says: 

“There is no suggestion that the company will enter the area to commence drilling 
without proper consultation between us and the local community. The company 
is anxious to respect the areas which can genuinely be classed as sacred sites — as 
is the Government” 

On the same day, the Federal Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Senator Chaney, said in 
a press release: 

“The rumour that the company would enter the property — without notice and 
with police protection — caused great consternation. It is good that the Premier 
has put that rumour to rest” 

Abortive discussion took place on March 14 between the Western Australian 
Ministers for Cultural Affairs (Mr. Grayden), Mines (Mr. Jones) and Community 
Welfare (Mr. Hassell) and members of the Yungngora community. The talks broke down 
when Mr. Grayden asked the community to accompany them to the Pea Hill area and 
point to a spot where Amax could drill. The community declined as the previous year 
they had already taken the museum representatives to the area which had been declared 
by the trustees of the museum to be a protected area. 

On March 17,1980, Amax personnel returned to the property with police protection. 
Amax representatives asked the community to indicate on which of two sites it would 
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prefer them to commence drilling. At first the Yungngora people declined to answer, but 
when it became clear that the company was going ahead in any event, they told Amax 
their preference. 

Again an injunction was sought by the Aboriginal Legal Service as the company had 
not obtained consent from the museum. The injunction was lifted by the Supreme Court 
following a direction by the Minister for Cultural Affairs to the trustees to give their 
consent 

On March 25, Mr. Nipper Tabagee and Mr. Ivan McPhee from the Noonkanbah 
Station arrived in Perth to get help in their fight against mineral exploration on tribal 
land. The statement issued by the elders said: “Already they have messed up the roads 
and made a big mess in the Maladji place for the goanna.” 

The Yungngora Community held a rally at Noonkanbah on April 18 and invited 
representatives from Aboriginal organizations, the press, churches and trade unions. 
During the meeting, the Yungngora Community outlined the history of their people. 
They stated that “while the white man had only been in Western Australia for 150 years, 
their law went back over 40,000 years. Therefore it should be respected” People from 25 
Aboriginal communities joined in a march of protest along the road to the airstrip. 

The Premier visited Noonkanbah Station on May 30 for talks with the community. 
He describes these talks as failures and consequently, the Western Australian Govern¬ 
ment gazetted action on June 10 to resume the land on which the drilling would take 
place and to set aside the private road through the Noonkanbah property to the drill site. 
Within hours the drill rig was escorted to Noonkanbah by a busload of police. Fifty 
members of the Yungngora Community sat across the road to prevent this entry but 
capitulated because they feared the action of the police if they were arrested The next 
day, the community banned visits from Europeans to Noonkanbah unless they had 
permission. 

On July 1, the Prime Minister of Australia, Malcolm Fraser, visited Derby and told 
the Yungngora Community that mining must go ahead on their station. 

On July 18, the community sought discussions with the Western Australian Govern¬ 
ment over the use of the rig and their objection to the Government’s resumption plans. 
The State Parliament member for the Kimberleys, Mr. E.F. Bridge, presented a proposal 
by the Noonkanbah community conceding that mining could take place in return for a 
role in the identification and protection of their sacred sites. The Acting Premier 
promised consideration by Cabinet, but the Government actions indicated that it had no 
intention of negotiation. An advertisement in the “West Australian” on July 21 sought 
flat-top semi-trailers and drivers to take the drilling rig to Noonkanbah. The 8-point plan 
of the Noonkanbah people was rejected by the Western Australian Government on July 
23. 


On August 4, the Federal Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Senator F. Chaney and 
his predecessor, Mr. Ian Viner, jointly signed an article pointing out that “refusal to treat 
the Noonkanbah people with any rights in the matter of mining is to deny their right of 
human concern for themselves, their land and their future and to subject them to the risk 
of a life crippling dependency.” They stressed the need for a set of procedures just and fair 
to all parties concerned. 
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Photo: Australian Council of Churches 


On the evening of August 6, 1980, 45 trucks, 4 support vehicles and escorting police 
cars drove 350 kms from Perth to Woodado, where an oil rig was to be collected Special 
number plates were issued to the drivrs so they could not be identified At Woodado, the 
rig was loaded for the 2,500-km haul to Noonkanbah. Obviously, the operation had been 
planned well in advance in spite of the pretence of the Western Australian Government 
to be negotiating. 

The Yungngora Community were depressed and uncertain what to do following their 
failure to prevent the arrival of the water drilling rig two months earlier. They appealed to 
churches and other organizations to help them. The Trades and Labour Council 
announced a total ban on Amax Petroleum’s products and the Australian Workers 
Union banned work on the drill. 

The convoy of 50 trucks, flanked by police cars, arrived at Noonkanbah on August 12. 
Twenty-three people, including four clergymen and one staff member of the Australian 
Council of Churches, were arrested for obstruction as a result of members of the 
Yungngora Community sitting on the access road to the drill. The rig was left on the site 
without labour. 

The Chairman of the Aboriginal Land Trust telegrammed the Australian Council of 
Trades Unions and the Trades and Labour Council to lift their bans of August 28. The 
telex read : As the senior Aboriginal responsible for land matters in Western Australia, I 
call upon you to lift the ban on drilling by Richter for Amax Corporation at 
Noonkanbah. Aboriginal sites are not at risk. Disturbance settlement of Yungngora is 
being negotiated.” 

No oil was found at Noonkanbah. 



Aborigines in a bush camp outside Papunya, Central Australia 
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BRAZIL 

The ease of the Nambiquara * 


The Nambiquara Indians live along an arm of the Parecis Plateau between the 
tributaries of the Juruena and the Guapore, as far as the headwaters of the Ji-Parana and 
Roosevelt The plateau slopes gently towards the North-east and falls away abruptly to 
the South-west, into the Guapore Valley. The plateau is mainly savanna and scrub 
countiy with a few oases at the sources of streams. The Guapore Valley is mostly forested 
and fertile. The Indians live at the interface between savanna and forest, building their 
villages in the former but making their gardens in the latter. 

The Nambiquara speak three related dialects of a language which presently seems 
isolated Northern Nambiquara (Mamainde), which is spoken by the groups number 1-9 
on the accompanying map, is about 70 per cent cognate in core vocabulary with Southern 
Nambiquara (groups 10-28). The language of the Saban6 (Kolimisi), whose homeland 
was somewhere North or West of Vilhena, is about 50 per cent cognate with each of these 
languages. 1 

Before contact, the Nambiquara were divided into some 30 interdependent local 
groups living in ranges vaiying from about 700 km 2 in the central Guapore Valley to 
twice that in the savanna on the Parecis Plateau. Each local group consisted of a single 
village or two or more villages that were closer to each other than to other villages. Where 
there were several villages, no single leader was recognized It was preferable to marry a 
person of one’s own village or, failing that, a nearby village, but when no suitable spouse 
was available, marriages were contracted between villages of different local groups. 
Boundaries between local groups were usually formed by natural barriers such as rivers, 
swamps and arid savannas. Members of a local group did not perceive themselves as a 
group so much as they were seen as such by others. Their ethnocentrism did not take the 
form of self praise as much as criticism of their neighbours. As a general rule, they had no 
name for themselves as a group although they had names for neighbouring groups. In 
short, local groups were not political entities but the product of ecological factors who 
were treated as groups by outsiders. 


* Submitted by the Centro Ecumenico de Documentafao e Informa^ao Brazil. 

1 Price, 1978. 

2 Castelnau 1851: 167. 

3 Cabral 1942. 
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The first clear reference to the Nambiquara occurs in the report of an expedition led 
by Joao Leme do Prado which crossed their lands in 1770. They were called “Tamare,” 
said to live near the Camarare and characterized as “wearing no clothes and sleeping on 
the bare ground.” 2 During the 19th century the Nambiquara together with Indians to 
their South-east and North-west became known as “Cabishi.” They were rediscovered by 
Rondon, who began building a telegraph line through their region in 1907. He mis¬ 
takenly called them “Nambiquara” — a term that had previously been used for a Ge- 
speaking people living between the Rio do Sangue and the Rio Arinos, who later became 
known as Bei^o de Pau. The name stuck and the Nambiquara local group living near the 
telegraph line came into permanent contact with Western society. Other groups living in 
the Guapore Valley were able to remain independent for another 50 years. Then, in 1960, 
highway BR 364 was built and Brazilians began to take their lands. 

Several different economic motives have brought Westerners to the Nambiquara 
region. In the 1700s, gold was mined between the Galera and Sarare rivers. African slaves 
who escaped from the mines raided Indian villages and carried off the women. In the 
1830s, the gathering of ipecac (a medicinal herb) became lucrative and, in the region 
where it grew best (groups 23-28), the practice of raiding Indian villages for food and 
recreation continued into the mid-20th century. 3 A rubber boom that began with the 
Second World War and lasted through the 1950s brought about the enslavement of 
Indians from groups 1-5 and 10-12 and caused groups 19-22 to abandon their villages and 
gardens and go into hiding in the forest. In the 1970s, large corporations began clearing 
the forests of the Guapore Valley and converting land into pasture for cattle. 






Although thousands of Nambiquara have died as a result of contact with Western 
civilization, there was never any war of conquest They died in terrible epidemics of new 
and lethal diseases that Westerners brought into the region. Nambiquara medicine men 
have a high rate of success in treating the illnesses with which their patients were 
traditionally afflicted but no techniques for coping with previously unknown diseases 
such as measles, flu and tuberculosis. A contemporary account of the measles epidemic 
of 1945 states that, in some villages, there were not enough survivors to bury the dead, who 
were eaten by dogs and vultures. 4 

After 70 years of exposure to Western disease in the virtual absence of Western 
medicine, there are only about 600 Nambiquara left All local groups have been reduced 
to a fraction of their former numbers; some are nearly extinct Some remnants have 
coalesced while others remain in their traditional homelands. Most of the survivors of 
groups 1-5 and 10-12 live together with the few remaining Sabane in the Western¬ 
most corner of the Nambiquara Reservation, just east of Vilhena. According to a recent 
report group 6, which numbered about 20 individuals when first contacted in 1977, has 
been decimated. Group 7, which hid out until last year, is now in contact with Brazilian 
settlers. Groups 8 and 9 continue in their traditional areas. Groups 13 and 14 merged for 
several years, then separated again. Groups 15 and 16 continue to exploit their traditional 
ranges. Groups 17 and 18 merged and moved east to be under the protection of the 
Missao Anchieta at Utiariti. One or two survivors of group 19 now live with group 20. 
Between group 20 and group 9, there may be another group that is still evading contact 
Group 22 has allied itself with group 21 so as to live on the Hahaintesu Reserve but 
continues to use its traditional range. Groups 27 and 28 still live in their traditional 
homelands. 


4 Franca 1945. 



A Yanomami boy 


Photo: Claudia Andujar 
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Proposed pipeline routes to bring Alaska (U.S.A.) gas across Dene 
land in Canada to the mid-western United States markets. 







Protestant missionaries first came to the Nambiquara in 1924. Since then, there have 
been representatives of the South America Mission, the New Tribes Mission, the Missao 
Crista Brasileira and the WyclifTe Bible Translators/Summer Institute of Linguistics. 
Their primary interest has been to evangelize the Indians and, with few exceptions, they 
have done little to promote the Indians material well-being. 

Two short-lived and ineffectual Indian posts were founded in the 1920s. Apart from 
this, official government intervention in the affairs of the Nambiquara began in 1943 
when Post Pyreneus de Souza was founded with backing from the Rubber Development 
Corporation, to put the Indians to work extracting rubber for the war effort In 1968, a 
reservation was created on the plateau and the FUNAI (Fundagao Nacional do Indio — 
National Indian Foundation of the Brazilian Ministry of the Interior) undertook to 
remove the Indians from the fertile Guapore Valley and resettle them within its 
boundaries. According to reliable sources, Jose Costa Cavalcanti, them Minister of the 
Interior, had a personal interest in property located in the Guapore Valley. In 1973, a strip 
of land between the Rio Camarare and the Rio Doze do Outubro was added to the 
reservation. Evidence suggests that this was not done to benefit the Nambiquara as much 
as to put the squeeze on property owners who had land in the area. Within a year and a 
half, the same FUNAI employees who had caused the strip to be added to the reservation 
were negotiating its return to private hands. They also engineered a decree, in 1974, that 
prohibited further “development’* in the area between the rivers Sarare and Galera until 
the land problems of the Indians in the Guapore Valley had been solved. This 
interdiction was lifted a little over two years later, even though no solution had been 
found. Generalizing from these events, one might conclude that official policy has been 
to ignore the Indians as much as possible and only make decisions affecting them when a 
profit can be made at their expense. 

The Nambiquara who have suffered most are those in the Guapore Valley. Least 
prepared to deal with Western society because of the recency of their contact, these 
Nambiquara have borne its heaviest impact. In 1970, most of them were leading 
independent self-sufficient lives, much as their ancestors had done, on lands that had 
always been theirs. Within a few years, they were crushed by multi-million-dollar agri¬ 
businesses that they could not comprehend Since they could not even speak Portuguese, 
they were given little more consideration than the beasts of the forest 

The FUNAI first tried to move local groups from the Guapore Valley to the 
reservation and then from the central Valley to the “prohibited area” at its southern end 
In both cases, the Indians returned home. When FUNAI realized that it would not be 
possible to move local groups without making a large and long-term commitment of 
funds and qualified personnel to help them settle into their new homes, it changed 
direction and adopted a policy of making a tiny “island” reserve for each local group. 
Four such reserves were created in 1979; two of them were reduced in size to placate land- 
owners during the course of their demarcation. Other local groups have not yet had even 
a tiny part of their traditional lands recognized 

Two very capable Indian agents have been working in the area since 1975. Silbene de 
Almeida is responsible for groups 19-28 and Marcelo dos Santos is in charge of groups 8 
and 9 at the Northern end of the Valley, as well as other groups who speak the Northern 
language (1-5). Unfortunately, much of their effort has been neutralized by FUNATs 
denial of adequate support From 1975 through 1979, the Indian population of the Valley 
(groups 8,9 and 19-28) rose at an average annual rate of2.1 percent But this figure is 
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small compared to the rate at which the population would have grown if infant mortality 
had not been so high. Three-quarters of the people who died from 1975 through 1979 were 
under the age of 15; 30 per cent of the babies born did not survive their first year. 

The Brazilian army is currently building a road through the Valley that will link 
Pontes e Lacerda with highway BR 364. This road, which will be asphalted as part of 
Project Polonoroeste, passes through the habitats of four groups that have not yet been 
given reserves and within a short distance of three established reserves that are entirely 
too small. Scarcely ten years after coming into permanent contact with Western society, 
the Guapore Nambiquara will find themselves living in a neon jungle. If they are to 
survive, they need more land, adequate health care and to be taught how to deal with a 
market economy. 

After a concerted campaign to mobilize opinion and bring pressure to bear, 
organized by the “Campaign for the defence of the Nambiquara People,” the govern¬ 
ment decreed last December that the following areas be recognized as belonging to the 
Nambiquara: 


Pirineus de Souza — 30,000 hectares 

Sarare — 68,000 hectares 

Vale do Guapore — 243,000 hectares 



f 
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A Waiksu-Nambiquara Indian 


Photo: Vincent Carelli 
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There was an immediate and violent reaction from the local politicians and land- 
owners, most of whom are financial groups and agricultural/cattle-breeding enterprises 
from the south of the country. They started a campaign against the FUNAI decrees, in 
particular. No. 1.125 of 27 October 1981, which recognizes the 243,000 hectares of the 
GuaporS Valley as indigenous land. The lobby against the decrees was even supported by 
the Governor of Mato Grosso State who sent a message to the Ministerof the Interior and 
to the president of FUNAI saying: “Considering that the decrees which cover 340,580 
hectares of extremely fertile land in the Guapore Valley were not known prior to the 
installation of more than 250 productive properties in the area with no temporary or 
permanent indigenous possession, I ask that these decrees be suspended and the matter 
re-examined.” (7 Januaiy 1982) 

Reaction of the support groups : a telegram was sent to the president of FUNAI and 
to the Minister of the Interior signed by eleven of the support groups asking for 
information about the legal situation of the Nambiquara lands and denouncing the 
precarious situation of the communities as they are faced with the builders who are 
starting to construct the camps for the workers on highway BR 364. 

To summarize the present situation: the contractors and local politicians are 
continuing to put pressure on the Government to suspend the decrees. Through its new 
President, Colonel Paul Leal, FUNAI maintains that the decrees are still valid. The most 
important thing is that, while this legal wrangle is continuing, in the region itself the big 
agricultural/cattle-raising concerns have speeded up their occupation of the land in an 
attempt to create an irreversible situation by building roads, fences, etc. 

This week, the Pro-Indian Commission, in cooperation with the Nambiquara Com¬ 
mittee, is sending a lawyer to Mato Grosso to investigate the activities of the companies 
installed in the area 

March 9, 1982 
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CANADA 
The Dene * 


The Dene Nation comprises about 11,000 people of the Chipewynan, Dogrib, Slavey, 
Hare and Loucheux tribes who have lived in the Mackenzie Valley of the North-west 
Territories (NWT) since time beyond memory. The Dene have a long histoiy of self- 
government based on a close and spiritual relationship to the land Their first contact 
with the Europeans was peacefuL The Dene entered the fur trade in the 19th century, but 
their ancestral way of life remained largely intact until the end of the century. 

The discovery of gold in the Yukon Territories in 1896 stimulated mineral 
exploration in the Mackenzie Valley, which hastened the signing of Treaty 8 in 1899, 
covering most of the Province of Alberta to the South shore of Great Slave Lake. From 
then on, the Dene faced hardship and disease as never before. Epidemics, changing 
social patterns, an influx of white trappers, traders and prospectors, created a desperate 
situation. The Canadian Government’s response was to sign Treaty 11, covering all the 
land North of Great Slave Lake to the treeline, after oil was discovered at Fort Norman in 
1920. 

The words of the treaties were never explained, signatures were frequently forged and 
the Dene leaders who signed always insisted that they understood them to be peace and 
friendship treaties, never land extinguishment treaties. The next40 years saw the creation 
of a territorial government run by Ottawa, a procession of broken promises and un¬ 
paralleled economic hardship. 

It was not until the late 1960s that the Dene began to reassert their way of life and to 
remind Canada that they would never sell their land In 1970, the Indian Brotherhood of 
the North-west Territories (IBNWT) was formed with the major aim of declaring the 
Dene position on their rights to the land In the next few years, the Dene and Metis 
together grew increasingly convinced that if they were to survive as a unique people 
within Canada, they must regain control of their lives and their land and never again 
entrust them to outsiders, no matter how sincere their promises might sound 

In 1973, some chiefs applied to the Supreme Court of the NWT for permission to file a 
caveat (a declaration of prior interest in the land) on 450,000 sq miles of Mackenzie 
District which, if granted, would prevent any transfer of land without Dene permission. 
Six months of hearings, held in communities all over the river valley, resulted in a land¬ 
mark decision when Judge William Morrow ruled that the indigenous people were, in 
fact, the owners of the land under the concept of aboriginal rights and treaties never 
extinguished in their title. 


* Submitted by Project North, Canada, 
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Meanwhile, the Dene met in a series of large assemblies to discuss the direction of 
their struggle. The first assembly, held in 1974, resulted in the demand that the Federal 
Government formally recognize aboriginal title to the 450,000 sq miles of traditional 
land This was followed by a long and difficult struggle which included the adoption of 
the now-famous Dene Declaration, at an assembly held in 1975. The Dene Declaration 
stated that the original people of the Mackenzie were a unique culture and a nation 
within Canada and as such, were declaring their right to self-determination. As they 
were preparing to continue their struggle for self-determination, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment was belatedly recognizing the potential impact of an enormous multinational- 
backed scheme to transport American-owned gas from the North slope of Alaska across 
Dene land to Southern Canada and the US. 

The Mackenzie Valley Natural Gas Pipeline, planned secretly by a consortium of oil, 
natural gas and pipeline companies, most of them controlled by US companies, was the 
largest project of private enterprise ever planned for Canada. Estimated now to cost more 
than $ 8 billion, its 48-inch, 2,600-mile route would carry Alaskan gas across the Yukon 
Territory into the Mackenzie River delta and thence South across Canada to markets in 
the mid-Westem US. 

For years, it had the tacit support of the Canadian Government and the wholesale 
backing of such giants of the energy industry as Exxon and its Canadian subsidiary 
Imperial Oil, as well as Shell, Gulf and others. The pipeline would bring thousands of 
Southern construction workers, wreak unknown damage on the fragile Arctic eco¬ 
system and leave the Dene even more colonized In fact, they were convinced they would 
never survive. 



Dene nation leaders photo • Project North 
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The Government faced growing opposition from the Dene and from Southern 
Canadians. A demand for a serious study of the environmental and socio-economic 
impacts of such a gigantic project on the lives and land of the Northern people led to the 
setting up of a commission of inquiry under the chairmanship of one of Canada’s most 
noted jurists, Mr. Judge Thomas Berger. The inquiry soon established itself as a unique 
process within Canadian history and, clearly, the Government and the energy industiy 
had taken on more than they bargained for. 

Judge Berger took his inquiry into every one of the 26 Dene communities. He listened 
to more than 1,000 people testify in their own languages about the pipeline. 

For 19 months, he travelled by plane, boat, snow-mobile and truck to hear from the 
people of the North. The Dene assembled as well an impressive array of internationally 
known witnesses for the more formal hearings and the people of the villages told the 
judge over and over that a pipeline would be the end of them. 


On May 9,1977, amassing almost 50,000 pages of evidence, Judge Berger brought out 
a document that was immediately hailed as a victory for and by the Dene. Entitled 
“Northern Frontier — Northern Homeland,” it recommended that no pipeline be built 
across Dene land until their claims were settled and implemented — a period the Judge 
said would take at least 10 years. 

It was a devastating blow to the multinationals. The Dene, with support from the 
churches and environmentalists, had stood up to the might of Government and industry 
and a white Southern judge had listened. But, in the meantime, the claim to the land had 
not been forgotten and, using the Dene Declaration as the basis for the claim, a proposed 
agreement-in-principle was worked out 

The Government had responded by calling the statement separatist and childish. 
But despite the adamant opposition of Northern whites and the Government despite 
internal struggles, the Dene never wavered in their struggle and, by the fall of 1976, they 
were ready to present to the Federal Government a proposed agreement-in-principle 
outlining the grounds for negotiation. 

At this point the Government because of opposition from a small group of Dene who 
favoured pipeline construction, immediately cut off funding for the assembly required to 
bring Dene representatives from all over Mackenzie to approve the agreement 

Emergency funding was provided by the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. 
On October 8,1976, the Dene met again, this time to present to the world their statement 
of rights, the basis for negotiation, the agreement-in-principle stating their belief in their 
land and their unity. It was supported by more than 2,000 pages of research. 

The Federal Government never responded directly to Dene proposals for self- 
determination. The Prime Minister in August 1977 chose to prepare a paper on the 
constitutional development of the NWT, rejecting the Berger-supported Dene concepts 
of self-government, and to set up an inquiry under the Hon. C.M. Drury to study the 
political development of the NWT. The Dene rejected this attempt to separate political 
development from the land claims negotiations and refused to participate in the inquiry. 
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In 1978, the IBNWT officially changed its name to Dene Nation and opened up 
membership for all descendants of the Dene, Le., status, non-status and Metis. The action 
was a direct repudiation of the artificial boundaries imposed by the Indian Act and 
enforced by the Department of Indian Affairs. 

Indian Affairs has consistently refused to accept the Dene Nation as representative of 
all Dene communities of the Mackenzie Valley and encouraged the Metis Association of 
the NWT to submit their own land claims proposals, which they did in September 1977. 
A year later, the Indian Affairs Minister announced the suspension of land claims 
funding for both groups until they came together and produced a single claim. The 
Government actually witheld money belonging to the native organizations since land 
claims funding is loaned to the groups from their eventual claims settlement 

Judge Berger’s call for a moratorium of ten years to allow the time needed to settle 
claims and set up new institutions in the North was never heeded by the Federal 
Government And although the Dene and Metis were able to work together towards one 
claim, the Government refused to resume negotiations with them. 

In March 1980, the Federal Government announced support for a proposal to 
construct a small-diameteroil pipeline down the Mackenzie Valley to Southern Canada. 
One week after the oil companies submitted their application, the Government resumed 
funding and negotiations with the Dene and Metis. 

While the oil pipeline has been delayed for two years, the Dene look back on a history 
which suggests that Ottawa's only concern for the North is for its resources. The needs of 
the people have never been given much priority. Treaties were only signed when it was 
clear that the aboriginal lands were rich in resources. 
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With the proposal in the 1970s for the pipeline corridor down the Mackenzie Valley, 
and the opportunity to voice their concerns, provided by the Berger Commission, the 
Denes sense of frustration with their lack of control over what has happened to them has 
resulted in a proposal for their own jurisdiction. 


On November 11, 1981, the Dene and Metis presented their proposal for a new 
province-like jurisdiction called Denendeh which would be designed to be consistant 
with Dene rights, traditions and values; and at the same time protect the individual rights 
of non-Dene living in their midst. 


The Federal Government is expected to respond officially to the proposal for 
Denendeh sometime this year (1982). But it has already passed a law entrenching its 
jurisdictional control over oil and gas developments in the Northern Territories, thereby 
seriously undermining the Denes position that they must have some control over the 
timing and pace of development in their homeland 


The churches, through Project North, will continue to play an important role in the 
Denes struggle for justice. Church support helped sway the Government in scrapping 
the Mackenzie Valley gas pipeline and delaying the Norman Wells oil pipeline. More 
recently, church support was decisive in persuading Canadas politicians to reinstate 
an aboriginal rights protection clause (albeit a watered-down one) in the Constitution. 








APPENDICES 


Declaration of Barbados * 
for the Liberation of the Indians 
January, 1971 


The anthropologists participating in the Symposium on Inter-Ethnic Conflict in South 
America , meeting in Barbados, January 25-30,1971, after analysing the formal reports of 
the tribal populations’ situation in several countries, drafted and agreed to make public 
the following statement In this manner, we hope to define and clarify this critical 
problem of the American continent and to contribute to the Indian struggle for 
liberation. 

The Indians of America remain dominated by a colonial situation which originated 
with the conquest and which persists today within many Latin American nations. The 
result of this colonial structure is that lands inhabited by Indians are judged to be free 
and unoccupied territory open to conquest and colonization. Colonial domination of the 
aboriginal groups, however, is only a reflection of the more generalized system of the 
Latin American states’ external dependence upon the imperialist metropolitan powers. 
The internal order of our dependent countries leads them to act as colonizing powers in 
their relations with the indigenous peoples. This places the several nations in the dual 
role of exploited and exploiters, and this in turn projects not only a false image of Indian 
society and its historical development, but also a distorted vision of what constitutes the 
present national society. 


* The Barbados Symposium was sponsored jointly by the Programme to Combat Racism and the 
Churches Commission on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches, together with 
the Ethnology Department of the University of Berne (Switzerland). 

The views expressed are those of the members of the Symposium, and not necessarily those of the 
co-sponsors of the Symposium. 
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We have seen that this situation manifests itself in repeated acts of aggression 
directed against the aboriginal groups and cultures. There occur both active interventions 
to “protect” Indian society as well as massacres and forced migrations from the home¬ 
lands. These acts and policies are not unknown to the armed forces and other govern¬ 
mental agencies in several countries. Even the official “Indian policies” of the Latin 
American states are explicitly directed towards the destruction of aboriginal culture. 
These policies are employed to manipulate and control Indian populations in order to 
consolidate the status of existing social groups and classes, and only diminish the 
possibility that Indian society may free itself from colonial domination and settle its own 
future. 

As a consequence, we feel the several States, the religious missions and social 
scientists, primarily anthropologists, must assume the unavoidable responsibilities for 
immediate action to halt this aggression and contribute significantly to the process of 
Indian liberation. 


The Responsibility of the State 

Irrelevant are those Indian policy proposals that do not seek a radical break with the 
existing social situation; namely, the termination of colonial relationships, internal and 
external; breaking down of the class system of human exploitation and ethnic 
domination; a displacement of economic and political power from a limited group or an 
oligarchic minority to the popular majority; the creation of a truly multi-ethnic state in 
which each ethnic group possesses the right to self-determination and the free selection 
of available social and cultural alternatives. 

Our analysis of the Indian policy of the several Latin American nation-states reveals 
a common failure of this policy by its omissions and by its actions. The several states 
avoid granting protection to the Indian groups’ rights to land and to be left alone, and fail 
to apply the law strictly with regard to areas of national expansion. Similarly, the states 
sanction policies which have been and continue to be colonial and class-oriented. 

This failure implicates the State in direct responsibility for and connivance with the 
many crimes of genocide and ethnocide that we have been able to verify. These crimes 
tend to be repeated and responsibility must rest with the State which remains reluctant to 
take the following essential measures: — 

1) guaranteeing to all the Indian populations by virtue of their ethnic distinction, the 
right to be and to remain themselves, living according to their own customs and 
moral order, free to develop their own culture; 

2) recognition that Indian groups possess rights prior to those of other national 
constituencies. The State must recognize and guarantee each Indian society’s 
territory in land, legalizing it as perpetual, inalienable collective property, 
sufficiently extensive to provide for population growth; 

3) sanctioning of Indian groups’ right to organize and to govern in accordance with 
their own traditions. Such a policy would not exclude members of Indian society 
from exercising full citizenship, but would in turn exempt them from compliance 
with those obligations that jeopardize their cultural integrity; 
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4) extending to Indian society the same economic, social, educational and health 
assistance as the rest of the national population receives. Moreover, the State has 
an obligation to attend to those many deficiencies and needs that stem from 
Indians* submission to the colonial situation. Above all the State must impede 
their further exploitation by other sectors of the national society, including the 
official agents of their protection; 

5) establishing contacts with still isolated tribal groups is the States responsibility, 
given the dangers — biological, social and ecological — that their first contact 
with agents of the national society represents; 

6) protection from the crimes and outrages, not always the direct responsibility of 
civil or military personnel, intrinsic to the expansion process of the national 
frontier; 

7) definition of the national public authority responsible for relations with Indian 
groups inhabiting its territory; this obligation cannot be transferred or delegated 
at any time or under any circumstances. 


The Responsibility of the Religious Missions 

Evangelization, the work of the religious missions in Latin America, also reflects and 
complements the reigning colonial situation with the values of which it is imbued The 
missionary presence has always implied the imposition of criteria and patterns of 
thought and behaviour alien to the colonized Indian societies. A religious pretext has too 
often justified the economic and human exploitation of the aboriginal population. 

The inherent ethnocentric aspect of the evangelization process is also a component of 
the colonialist ideology and is based on the following characteristics: 

1) its essentially discriminatory nature implicit in the hostile relationship to Indian 
culture conceived as pagan and heretical; 

2) its vicarial aspect implying the reification of the Indian and his consequent sub¬ 
mission in exchange for future supernatural compensations; 

3) its spurious quality given the common situation of missionaries seeking only 
some form of personal salvation, material or spiritual; 

4) the fact that the missions have become a great land and labour enterprise, in 
conjuction with the dominant imperial interests. 

As a result of this analysis we conclude that the suspension of all missionary activity is 
the most appropriate policy for the good of Indian society and for the moral integrity of 
the churches involved Until this objective can be realized the missions must support and 
contribute to Indian liberation in the following manner: 

1) overcome the intrinsic Herodianism of the evangelical process, itself a mechanism 
of colonization, Europeanization and alienation of Indian society; 
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2) assume a position of true respect for Indian culture, ending the long and 
shameful history of despotism and intolerance characteristic of missionary 
work, which rarely manifests sensitivity to aboriginal religious semtiments and 
values; 

3) halt the theft of Indian property by religious missionaries who appropriate 
labour, lands and natural resources as their own, and the indifference in the face 
of Indian expropriation by third parties; 

4) extinguish the sumptuous and lavish spirit of the missions themselves, expressed 
in various forms but all too often based on exploitation of Indian labour; 

5) stop the competition among religious groups and confessions for Indian souls — 
a common occurrence leading to the buying and selling of believers and internal 
strife provoked by conflicting religious loyalties; 

6) suppress the secular practice of removing Indian children from their families for 
long periods in orphanages where they are imbued with values not their own, 
converting them in this way into marginal individuals, incapable of living either 
in the larger national society or their native communities; 

7) break with the pseudo-moralist isolation which imposes a false puritanical ethic, 
incapacitating the Indian for coping with the national society — an ethic which 
the churches have been unable to impose on that same national society; 

8) abandon those blackmail procedures implicit in offering goods and services to 
Indian society in return for total submission; 

9) suspend immediately all practices of population displacement or concentration 
in order to evangelize and assimilate more effectively, a process that often 
provokes an increase in morbidity, mortality and family disorganization among 
Indian communities; 

10) end the criminal practice of serving as intermediaries for the exploitation of 
Indian labour. 

In so far as the religious missions do not assume these minimal obligations they, too, 
must be held responsible by default for crimes of ethnocide and connivance with 
genocide. 

Finally, we recognize that dissident elements within the churches are engaging in a 
conscious and radical self-evaluation of the evangelical process. The denunciation of the 
historical failure of the missionary task is now a common conclusion of such critical 
analyses. 

The Responsibility of Anthropology 

Anthropology took form within and became an instrument of colonial domination, 
openly or surreptitiously; it has often rationalized and justified in scientific language the 
domination of some people by others. The discipline has continued to supply 
information and methods of action useful for maintaining, reaffirming and disguising 
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social relations of a colonial nature. Latin America has been and is no exception, and 
with growing frequency we note nefarious Indian action programmes and the dis¬ 
semination of stereotypes and myths distorting and masking the Indian situation — all 
pretending to have their basis in alleged scientific anthropological research. A false 
awareness of this situation has led many anthropologists to adopt equivocal positions. 
These might be classed in the following types: 

1) a scientism which negates any relationship between academic research and the 
future of those peoples who form the object of such investigation, thus eschewing 
political responsibility which the relation contains and implies; 

2) a hypocrisy manifest in rhetorical protests based on first principles which skilfully 
avoid any commitment in a concrete situation; 

3) an opportunism that although it may recognize the present painful situation of the 
Indian at the same time rejects any possibility of transforming action by 
proposing the need “to do something” within the established order. This latter 
position, of course, only reaffirms and continues the system. 

The anthropology now required in Latin America is not that which relates to Indians 
as objects of study, but rather that which perceives the colonial situation and commits it¬ 
self to the struggle for liberation. In this context we see anthropology providing the 
colonized peoples with the data and interpretations both about themselves and their 
colonizers useful for their own fight for freedom, and re-defining the distorted image of 
Indian communities current in the national society, thereby unmasking its colonial 
nature with its underlying ideology. 

In order to realize the above objectives, anthropologists must take advantage of all 
junctures within the present order to take action on behalf of the Indian communities. 
Anthropologists must denounce systematically by any and all means cases of genocide 
and those practices conducive to ethnocide. At the same time, it is imperative to produce 
new concepts and explanatory categories from the local and national social reality, in 
order to improve the subordinate situation of the anthropologists regarded as mere 
“verifiers” of alien theories. 


The Indian as an Agent of his own Destiny 

Indians must organize and lead their own liberation movement otherwise it ceases to 
be liberating. When non-Indians pretend to represent Indians, even on occasion, 
assuming the leadership of the latter s groups, a new colonial situation is established 
This is yet another expropriation of the Indian populations’ inalienable right to 
determine their future. 

Within this perspective, it is important to emphasize in all its historical significance, 
the growing ethnic consciousness observable at present among Indian societies through¬ 
out the continent More peoples are assuming direct control over their defence against 
the ethnocidal and genocidal policies of the national society. In this conflict, by no 
means novel, we can perceive the beginnings of a pan-Latin American movement and 
some cases too of explicit solidarity with still other oppressed social groups. 
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We wish to reaffirm here the right of Indian populations to experiment with and 
adopt their own self-governing, development and defence programmes. These policies 
should not be forced to correspond with national economic and socio-political 
exigencies of the moment Rather, the transformation of national society is not possible 
if there remain groups, such as Indians, who do not feel free to command their own 
destiny. Then, too, the maintenance of Indian society’s cultural and social integrity, 
regardless of its relative numerical insignificance, offers alternative approaches to the 
traditional well-trodden paths of the national society. 

Barbados, 30 January 1971 


Miguel Alberto Bartolome 
Guillermo Bonfil Batalla 
Victor Daniel Bonilla 
Gonzalo Castillo Cardenas 
Miguel Chase Sardi 
Georg Grtlnberg 
Nelly Arvelo de Jiminez 
Esteban Emilio Mosonyi 
Darcy Ribeiro 
Scott S. Robinson 
Stefano Varese 
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Barbados II Declaration 


Introduction 

From 18 to 28 July 1977 thirty-four people (20 Indians and 14 non-Indians) met at the 
University of the West Indies in Bridgetown, Barbados They had come from Chile, 
Argentina Paraguay, Bolivia Brazil Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela Colombia Mexico, 
Panama Guatemala and USA. Most of the non-Indians were anthropologists 

Six years ago some 20 anthropologists had a Consultation of their own also in 
Barbados That Consultation, now called Barbados I had been jointly sponsored by the 
Ethnological Institute of the University of Berne (Switzerland) and the Programme to 
Combat Racism of the World Council of Churches Barbados I issued a Declaration 
known as the ‘Barbados Declaration" and produced a report on "The Situation of the 
Indian in South America " The Declaration and the report challenged anthropologists 
missionary societies and governments and compelled them to take a critical look at the 
work they were undertaking among Indians 

Since then the situation of Latin American Indians has changed Dynamic Indian 
emancipation movements have arisen in some countries; meetings have been organized 
at local, national regional and world levels Governments have shown some interest and 
segments of the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America have lifted up the torch 
particularly in Brazil The time was therefore ripe for the second Barbados Conveners of 
Barbados II planned a meeting of anthropologists with Indian participation. The 
response of invited Indians was so good that what came out became an Indian 
Consultation with the participation of anthropologists 

Indians and anthropologists began by getting to know each other. The former also 
needed time to sort out their differences as they came from countries with the most varied 
indigenous policies It was agreed that time should be set aside for Indians to meet It was 
from these meetings that the main thrust of Barbados II emerged While in Barbados I 
anthropologists addressed themselves to colleagues, missionary societies and govern¬ 
ments the Barbados II Declaration is a document of Indians addressed to Indians They are 
now telling friends and foes alike that they are protagonists of their own destiny. First of 
all they must fight for survival as a group. To this end ownership of land is of paramount 
importance Secondly they must liberate themselves from physical and cultural 
domination. Thirdly they must strive to achieve unity along and across national 
boundaries 
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Text of the Declaration 


Brother and Sister Indians: 

We Indians in America are subjected to domination of two kinds: physical domination 
and cultural domination. 

The main form taken by the physical domination is the expropriation of our land This 
plundering began with the European invasion and has continued right up to the present 
time. Along with our land they also snatched our natural resources — the forests, the 
water, the minerals, the oil. What land has been left to us has been further divided, 
national and international frontiers have been drawn, our peoples have been isolated 
and divided, attempts have been made to sow conflict among us. 

The physical domination is economic domination. We are exploited when we work for 
non-Indians who pay us less than our labour is worth. They also exploit us through trade, 
because they buy up our products cheaply (crops, crafts, etc.) and sell to us at a high price. 
This domination is not confined to the local or national level; it is international. The big 
transnational corporations come seeking our land, our resources, our labour, our goods 
and are supported in their efforts by powerful and privileged groups in non-Indian 
society. 

Cultural domination can be said to exist when it has been thoroughly implanted in the 
Indian mind that Western culture, or the culture of the dominators, is the only one and 
represents the highest level of development, whereas their own culture is not a culture at 
all, but the lowest level of backwardness out of which they must rise. It follows directly 
from this that education is a means of dividing our people. 

Cultural domination does not permit us our own forms of cultural expression, or else it 
misinterprets and distorts them. 

Cultural domination is achieved through: 

Indian policies, which include the process of integration or acculturation carried out by 
various national and international institutions, religious missions, etc. 

The formal education system , which basically teaches us white superiority and our own 
supposed inferiority, thus preparing the way for easier exploitation. 

The mass communications media which are instrumental in spreading the most serious 
misconceptions about the resistance offered by the Indian peoples to this cultural 
dominatioa 

As a result of this domination our people is divided because they live in three distinct 
situations: 

1. Groups which have remained relatively isolated and have preserved their own 
cultural patterns. 

2. Groups which have preserved a large part of their own culture but are directly 
dominated by the capitalist system. 
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3. The section of the population which has been deindianized by integrationist 
forces and have lost its own cultural schemes in exchange for limited economic 
advantages. 

For the first group, the immediate problem is survival as a group; it is essential that their 
lands should be guaranteed to them. 

The second group is dominated physically and economically; for them the first essential 
is to regain control of their own resources. 

The immediate problem for the third group is to free themselves from the cultural 
domination they are suffering under and recover their own identity and their own 
culture. 


In conclusion, the problems of our people can be summarized as follows: 

1. A situation of cultural and physical domination, ranging from subjection to a 
white or creole minority to the danger of actual extinction in countries where they 
represent only a small percentage of the population. 

2. The American Indian peoples are divided within and among themselves as a 
result of policies of integration, education, development, Western religious 
systems, economic conditions and national frontiers. 

Given the present situation of our people, and to set the initial direction in our struggle 
for liberation, the following main objective is indicated: 

To achieve the unity of the Indian people, considering that the fundamental element in 
achieving that unity is their historical and territorial position in relation to the social 
structures and system of government of the national states, in as far as our people share 
fully or partially in those structures; and through that unity, to take up the process of our 
history once more and tiy to put an end to the chapter of colonialism. 

In order to reach the above objectives the following strategies are proposed: 

a. We must form an authentic political organization of our own with the movement 
of liberation as its objective; 

b. We must develop a clear, consistent ideology accessible to the whole population; 

c. We must find a method of working which will mobilize a large section of the 
population; 

d. We must identify a unifying element running through the movement of liberation 
from start to finish; 

e. We must preserve and reinforce internal forms of communication, the language 
of each group, and at the same time create a means of communication between 
peoples of different languages, while preserving basic cultural patterns, especially 
in the education of each group; 
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f. We must reflect among ourselves and define the forms of support that can be given 
internationally. 

The following may be helpful as a means of implementing the above-mentioned 
strategies: 

a. The political organization can be based on traditional organizations as well as 
newer, more modem ones. 

b. The ideology must be based on historical analysis. 

c. Initially the method of working can be study of history in order to situate and 
explain the present situation of domination. 

d. The unifying element must be our own culture; this is of fundamental importance 
in order to create consciousness of belonging to a particular ethnic group and the 
American Indian people. 

Barbados, 28 July 1977 
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Racism, Land Rights and Genocidal Practices 


(From the World Consultation on Racism, called by the World Council of Churches, 
Netherlands, June 16-21, 1980.) 


Land has a different meaning for the oppressed people from that which it has for the 
capitalist world, which appropriates land to fulfill its own interests and views it as a 
commodity and a means for the accumulation of capital For the reacially oppressed all 
over the world, land is life. 

The problem of land rights in the context of the racially oppressed people through¬ 
out the world is historically related to the process of colonization to which the original 
inhabitants have been subjected. Invasion accompanied by brutal genocidal practices 
have not only deprived survivors of use and title of portions of their land, but have 
actually left them without a territory. Recovery of land therefore represents the very 
inalienable right of people to exist as a national entityJjfetamples of this are to be found 
in South Africa, Canada, Puerto Rico, Brazil USA, me Philippines, Scandinavia, and 
more recently Afghanistan.) 

The issue of land rights is intimately related to the issue of socio-economic justice 
through the juridical system, public education, the means of mass communication as 
well as direct physical pressure increasing the numbers of people who are forced away 
from their land. 

Treaties are abrogated (the USA and New Zealand), expropriations are made 
(Mexico, Puerto Rico, Guatemala), forced relocation is imposed in areas unfit for 
survival due to land infertility and other physical conditions (South Africa, Australia, 
Panama New Zealand, Canada, Philippines), and people are educated and encouraged 
to aspire to employment in the crowded cities. 

Such actions of injustice are possible because the racially oppressed have been 
denied political power. The struggle for land rights therefore, includes the fight for the 
abolition of unjust laws (Brazil, Bolivia, South Africa, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Australia), and the search for national political power. 

Increasing numbers of people are squeezed into smaller areas within their countries 
as priority is given to the use of land for large scale projects that yield profits for a select 
few. These include the so-called “development projects” (dams, forests, etc. related to the 
land of e.g. the Saami people and the tribals of the Philippines), the exploitation of 
natural resources through mining, the establishment of industrial complexes, and the 
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use of the land for the production of cash crops for export In addition to these, 
military bases occupy vast areas of land, and tourist developments take over still more. 

The issue of land rights must also be seen in relation to the people’s right to sources of 
water, mineral, clean air, and political rights including the right to self-government. The 
land, air and water is in many cases being constantly harmed or polluted through mining 
practices, irresponsible use of chemicals as fertilizers or insecticides, disposal of 
chemical wastes from industry and war manoeuvres (Viegues, Puerto Rico). 

The expropriation of land from indigenous people has brought economic and 
cultural exploitation, and ultimately constitutes political domination. This exploitation 
and political domination has led the racially oppressed to fight for their survival. In 
some cases such as in South Africa, Palestine and Puerto Rico, the struggle related to 
land is ultimately the struggle of those people for national liberation. 

Over the past decade, the Programme to Combat Racism has assisted by funding 
local organizations struggling for land rights in Australia and supported research, legal 
and advocacy action in New Zealand and USA, funding regional and global consultations 
of indigenous people to enable them to share information, develop solidarity and 
linkages in struggles for land rights. 

Now there appear to be at least two new factors in the struggle for land rights: 

a) An intensification of the cooperation between multinational corporations, 
governments, international finance organizations, the economic interests of the 
super-powers and the armament industry, to bring enormous pressure to bear on 
local groups struggling to keep their lands. 

b) Migration of white people from countries which have achieved liberation 
(Zimbabwe) to countries where they seek new land for settlement (Australia, 
Bolivia, Canada, New Zealand). 


Recommendations 

1. That the World Council of Churches and its member churches give direct support 
to indigenous people engaged in land rights struggles. 

2. That the Councils of churches, as well as churches, issue information gained from 
research, documentation, case studies, etc. in forms more readily understood by the 
marginalized people involved in local and national land struggles, e.g. less literary 
forms, graphic resource material, films, audio-visuals. 

3. That the WCC seek to provide comprehensive legal advice and aid in countries 
where such help is not readily available to those involved in land struggles. 

4. That permanent international lobby centres be established (e.g. in London and 
New York) to help combat the activities of multinational corporations. 

5. That the WCC increase its support for the building of linkages between groups 
struggling for land rights and support groups related to the churches through: 
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a the exchange of information; 

b. building of communication networks; 

c. funding international conferences of their representatives; 

d. taking emergency action to provide international support for local groups under 
particular pressure. 

6. That the Councils of churches make efforts to educate the churches and missionary 
organizations to understand the relations of aboriginal peoples to their land, and 
support them in their struggles for recuperation and defence of their territories and 
their rights to self-determination. 

7. That the WCC encourage member churches to transfer land titles to recognized 
corporate bodies and governments of indigenous peoples, to be held and used by 
them collectively, continuously and inalienably, in accordance with the customs 
and usage of each group, as a sign of the churches’ commitment to the people in 
their struggle. 

8. That churches transfer shares in multinational corporations (MNC) to oppressed 
groups whose land is or may come under threat from those MNCs, in order to 
strengthen the power of the group to resist the MNCs. 

9. That the churches and Councils of churches denounce strongly the further 
alienation of the lands or sacred sites of oppressed peoples resulting in their 
marginalization, cultural and physical genocide. 

10. That the WCC take up with the United Nations the urgent need to establish a 
charter of rights for oppressed groups, and suitable instruments for monitoring its 
implementation effectively. 

11. That the WCC find ways of exerting pressure on governments through the UN to 
give constitutional recognition to the rights of aboriginal groups to their traditional 
homelands including the minerals, fishing grounds, forests and water related to 
them. 

12. That the WCC and member churches give every possible support to African people 
struggling for an end to the apartheid system which deprives them of the right to 
land and forcibly relocates them in the Bantustans. 

13. That the WCC and member churches give support to the Palestinian people in their 
struggle to regain territoiy and the rights to self-determinatioa 

14. That the WCC and its member churches study ways to give special support to 
racially oppressed groups who are being further threatened by the migration of 
white people from Southern Africa. 

15. That the WCC through the PCR initiate a study process concerning the economic 
relationships of the socialist countries with societies where the issues of land rights 
affect the lives of indigenous peoples. 
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Declaration of Principles for the Defence of the Indigenous 
Nations and Peoples of the Western Hemisphere 


(The following principles were adopted by delegates attending the International NGO 
Conference on Discrimination Against Indigenous Populations in the Americas, held in Geneva 
in September 1977.) 


Having considered the problems relating to the activities of the United Nations for 
the promotion and encouragement of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, 

Noting that the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and related international 
covenants have the individual as their primary concern, and 

Recognizing that individuals are the foundation of cultures, societies, and nations, 
and 

Whereas, it is a fundamental right of any individual to practice and perpetuate the 
cultures, societies and nations into which they are born, and 

Recognizing that conditions are imposed upon peoples that suppress, deny or destroy 
the culture, societies or nations in which they believe or of which they are members, 

Be it affirmed that, 

1. RECOGNITION OF INDIGENOUS NATIONS 

Indigenous peoples shall be accorded recognition as nations, and proper subjects of 
international law, provided the people concerned desire to be recognized as a nation and 
meet the fundamental requirements of nationhood, namely: 

a. Having a permanent population; 

b. Having a defined territory; 

c. Having a government; 

d. Having the ability to enter into relations with other states. 

2. SUBJECTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Indigenous groups not meeting the requirements of nationhood are hereby declared 
to be subjects of international law and are entitled to the protection of this Declaration, 
provided they are identifiable groups having bonds of language, heritage, tradition, or 
other common identity. 
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3. GUARANTEE OF RIGHTS 

No indigenous nation or group shall be deemed to have fewer rights, or lesser status 
for the sole reason that the nation or group has not entered into recorded treaties or 
agreements with any state. 

4. ACCORDANCE OF INDEPENDENCE 

Indigenous nations or groups shall be accorded such degree of independence as they 
may desire in accordance with international law. 

5. TREATIES AND AGREEMENTS 

Treaties and other agreements entered into by indigenous nations or groups with 
other states, whether denominated as treaties or otherwise, shall be recognized and 
applied in the same manner and according to the same international laws and principles 
as the treaties and agreements entered into by other states. 

6. ABROGATION OF TREATIES AND OTHER RIGHTS 

Treaties and agreements made with indigenous nations or groups shall not be subject 
to unilateral abrogation. In no event may the municipal laws of any state serve as a 
defence to the failure to adhere to and perform the terms of treaties and agreements made 
with indigenous nations or groups. Nor shall any state refuse to recognize and adhere to 
treaties or other agreements due to changed circumstances where the change in cir¬ 
cumstances has been substantially caused by the state asserting that such change has 
occurred. 

7. JURISDICTION 

No state shall assert or claim to exercise any right of jurisdiction over any indigenous 
nation or group or the territory of such indigenous nation or group unless pursuant to a 
valid treaty or other agreement freely made with the lawful representatives of the 
indigenous nation or group concerned. All actions on the part of any state which 
derogate from the indigenous nation’s or group’s right to exercise self-determination 
shall be the proper concern of existing international bodies. 

8. CLAIMS TO TERRITORY 

No state shall claim or retain, by right of discovery or otherwise, the territories of an 
indigenous nation or group, except such lands as may have been lawfully acquired by 
valid treaty or other cessation freely made. 

9. SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

All states in the Western Hemisphere shall establish through negotiations or other 
appropriate means a procedure for the binding settlement of disputes, claims or other 
matters relating to indigenous nations or groups. Such procedures shall be mutually 
acceptable to the parties, fundamentally fair, and consistent with international law. All 
procedures presently in existence which do not have the endorsement of the indigenous 
nations or groups concerned, shall be ended, and new procedures shall be instituted 
consistent with this Declaration. 

10. NATIONAL AND CULTURAL INTEGRITY 

It shall be unlawful for any state to take or permit any action or course of conduct 
with respect to an indigenous nation or group which will directly or indirectly result in 
the destruction or disintegration of such indigenous nation or group or otherwise 
threaten the national or cultural integrity of such nation or group, including, but not 
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limited to, the imposition and support of illegitimate governments and the introduction 
of non-indigenous religions to indigenous peoples by non-indigenous missionaries. 

11. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 

It shall be unlawful for any state to make or permit any action or course of conduct 
with respect to the territories of an indigenous nation or group which will directly or 
indirectly result in the destruction or deterioration of an indigenous nation or group 
through the effects of pollution of earth, air, water, or which in any way depletes, dis¬ 
places or destroys any natural resource or other resources under the dominion of, or vital 
to the livelihood of an indigenous nation or group. 

12. INDIGENOUS MEMBERSHIP 

No state, through legislation, regulation, or other means, shall take actions that 
interfere with the sovereign power of an indigenous nation or group to determine its own 
membership. 

13. CONCLUSION 

All of the rights and obligations declared herein shall be in addition to all rights and 
obligations existing under international law. 
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International NGO (Non-Governmental Organization) Conference 
on Indigenous People and the Land 
15-18 September 1981, Palais des Nations, Geneva 


STATEMENT 

(This Statement was previously published in PCR Information No. 13) 


The International NGO Conference on Indigenous Peoples and the Land was held 
from 15 to 18 September 1981 at the Palais des Nations, Geneva More than 300 
representatives of indigenous nations and groups and of international and national 
organizations attended 

One hundred and thirty indigenous representatives came to Geneva from different 
parts of the world to call the attention of the international community to the desperate 
conditions in which they live and to their struggle to survive as nations and communities. 

The root of this crisis is the denial of the right to their land. Their land and resources 
are plundered by vested interests and particularly by transnational corporations seeking 
maximum profits. The constant grabbing of more of their land and the denial to self- 
determination is destroying their traditional value systems and the very fabric of their 
societies. 

The Conference condemns the systematic repression and genocide practised against 
the indigenous peoples and calls for an immediate halt to these practices. It appeals to the 
international community, to the United Nations, to respond to the just demands of the 
indigenous peoples. 

The Conference expresses grave concern about the serious consequences of the 
escalating nuclear arms race on the life and land of the indigenous peoples and draws 
attention to the close interrelationship between the struggle for land rights and for dis¬ 
armament 

The Conference declares its solidarity with the indigenous peoples in their just 
struggle for self-determination and for the right to determine the development and use of 
their land and resources, and to live in accordance with their values and philosophy. In 
this time of crisis, indigenous peoples have much to contribute to the human and 
spiritual development of the world. 
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The Conference recognizes that the United Nations had taken already a number of 
steps in response to the recommendations made by the 1977 NGO Conference. It notes 
with satisfaction the possibilities indigenous peoples had to contribute to the UN Sub- 
Commission’s Study of the Problem of Discrimination against Indigenous Populations. 
Indigenous representatives should have due participation in the process of formulation 
of standards incorporating the specific rights of indigenous populations envisaged by the 
Sub-Commission and present bodies as a result of the above-mentioned study. 

The Conference strongly supports the recommendation of the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights and to ECOSOC to establish annually a working group on indigenous 
peoples. 

It would welcome further strengthening of this opportunity for indigenous nations 
and peoples to submit their complaints and to make their demands known. This could be 
achieved, inter alia , by empowering the working group to: 

- accept information from all indigenous nations, organizations and groups; 

- hear testimony directly from indigenous groups concerned; 

- recommend fact-finding missions to investigate urgent and serious situations. 

The Conference urges that action be taken at national and international levels to 
improve and widen access of indigenous peoples to all UN bodies, specialized agencies 
and committees and other intergovernmental organizations. 

The Conference further requests that the question concerning indigenous peoples be 
given a prominent place on the agenda of the World Conference on Racism and Racial 
Discrimination to be held in 1983 under the auspices of the United Nations at the 
conclusion of the UN Decade for Action to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination. 

The Conference urges that in all international gatherings dealing with questions 
concerning indigenous peoples the widest possible participation of indigenous 
representatives be ensured 

It welcomes the growing cooperation among indigenous organizations. 

The Conference recommends to the United Nations to declare an International Year 
of Indigenous Peoples. 

It urges all non-governmental organizations to study the action recommendations of 
the four Conference commissions and take appropriate measures. 

Geneva, September 1981 
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Fourth Russell Tribunal on the Rights 
of the Indians of the Americas 
November 1980 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. Governments 

I. The Indian peoples of the Americas must be recognized according to their own 
understanding of themselves, rather than being defined by the perception of the 
value-systems of alien dominant societies. 

IL The States of the Americas, in any dispute about the infringment or violation of the 
autonomous and cultural rights of the Indian peoples must engage in good faith 
negotiation to seek a peaceful settlement of the dispute; must refrain from taking 
recourse to any procedure which is not mutually agreed upon. 

III. “Treaties and agreements made with indigenous nations or groups shall not be 
subject to unilateral abrogation. In no event may municipal law of any state serve as 
a defence to the failure to adhere to and perform the terms of treaties and agree¬ 
ments made with indigenous nations or groups. Nor shall any state refuse to 
recognize and adhere to treaties or other agreements due to changed circumstances 
where the change in circumstances has been substantially caused by the state 
asserting that such change has occurred” (NGO Conference on Discrimination 
Against Indigenous Populations, Geneva, 1977). 

IV. States must prohibit all action or course of conduct with respect to an indigenous 
nation or group, or in relation to the territories of an indigenous nation or group, 
which will result in the destruction, disintegration or deterioration of such nation or 
group or otherwise threaten the national or cultural integrity of the nation or group. 

V. American States must immediately bring a halt to the gross and continuous 
violations of the rules and principles recognized under international law. States 
should implement measures to prevent further violations of the basic human rights 
and fundamental freedoms of the Indian peoples. Those existing national laws 
which forcefully assimilate indigenous peoples against their will and violate their 
basic rights as defined by international standards should be annuled. 
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B. Other 


I. The Fourth Russell Tribunal on the rights of Indians recommends that the above 
findings of the gross and continuous violations of Human Rights be transmitted to 
the Commission of Human Rights of the United Nations, to the Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights and in the relevant cases to the International 
Labour Organization, and other appropriate bodies. 

IL The international, multinational and intergovernmental banks (Worldbank, Inter- 
American Bank of Development), as well as the International Monetaiy Fund must 
change their policy in order to avoid the extremely grave consequences caused by 
the abuse of financial development funds. Projects must be avoided which will 
cause serious harm to members of the indigenous Indian people. Before funding 
projects, these banks must ascertain whether they are a party to these serious 
violations of Human Rights. 

III. a. All religious groups must recognize the sacred nature of land to Indian people 

and its necessity for their spiritual and physical survival 

b. Until native groups are free to determine their own destiny, efforts of religious 
conversion should be halted in order to avoid becoming a party to ethnocide 
and the denial of religious freedom. 

c. The Declaration of the Pope, made in Manaos, Brazil, giving full recognition to 
the nation-status of indigenous peoples, should be put in effect by the Roman 
Catholic Church everywhere. 

IV. The ILO should be informed of the constant infringements of the rights of the 
indigenous peoples of the Americas to work (and for proper payment), to dispose 
freely of their means of subsistance, to associate — in whatever form they want— 
and to choose their representatives and leaders without them having to fear for the 
lives of their families and themselves. 

V. The Commission of Human Rights is requested under ECOSOC — Resolution 
1503 (XLVIII) to investigate the gross and continuous violations of human rights 
inflicted upon the indigenous peoples of the Americas. The ECOSOC and the 
International Court of Justice should provide remedies for the indigenous people, 
that are not provided for in the courts of national states. 

C 

I. Members of the Organization of the American States should take immediate action 
to halt the practices of the governments of Bolivia and Guatemala The organized 
massacres and the most flagrant and inhuman treatment of the indigenous people 
of Guatemala as reported by Amnesty International are fully supported by the 
evidence that has been presented through the Tribunal 

II. The Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities of the Commission of Human Rights is requested to set up a permanent 
committee for the effective and continuous protection of the rights of indigenous 
people. Indigenous people should have the right to communicate with this com¬ 
mittee and a fund should be established to provide assistance to such groups for the 
purpose of these communications. 
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III. Teachers and educators in the Americas are called upon to live up to their 
professional responsibilities to bring to an end the anti-Indian character of 
instruction in the schools attended by Indian children. 

IV. Sterilisation campaigns directed against the indigenous populations must stop. 
Agencies are to halt involuntary sterilisation. 

V. The high infant mortality rates found among native people should be corrected by 
ending enforced poverty and by providing of the means for native people to have 
potable water and other basic essentials of public health. 

VI. All American States must ratify the American Convention on Human Rights. 

Rotterdam, November 1980 
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Declaration of San Josfe 
December 1981 


(From the Expert Meeting on Ethnocide and Ethnic Development in Latin America, UNESCO - 
FLACSO.) 


For the past few years, increasing concern has been expressed at various inter¬ 
national forums over the problem of the loss of cultural identity among the Indian 
populations of Latin America This complex process, which has historical, social, 
political and economic roots, has been termed ethnocide. 

Ethnocide means that an ethnic group is denied the right to enjoy, develop and 
transmit its own culture and its own language, whether collectively or individually. This 
involves an extreme form of massive violation of human rights and, in particular, the 
right of ethnic groups to respect for their cultural identity, as established by numerous 
declarations, covenants and agreements of the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies, as well as various regional intergovernmental bodies and numerous non¬ 
governmental organizations. 

Organizations representing various indigenous groups in Latin America and 
experts in the field have proclaimed, with growing insistence, the need to counter 
ethnocide and to set in motion an authentic process of ethno-development, that is, the 
establishment and application of policies guaranteeing ethnic groups the free enjoy¬ 
ment of their own cultures. 

In response to this demand, Unesco organized an international meeting on 
ethnocide and eth no-development in Latin America, in collaboration with FLACSO, 
which was held in December 1981 in San Jose, Costa Rica. 

The participants in the meeting, Indian and other experts, made the following 
Declaration: 

1. We declare that ethnocide, that is, cultural genocide, is a violation of international 
law equivalent to genocide, which was condemned by the United Nations Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide of 1948. 

2. We affirm that eth no-development is an inalienable right of Indian groups. 
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3. By ethno-development we mean the extension and consolidation of the elements of 
its own culture, through strengthening the independent decision-making capacity of a 
culturally distinct society to direct its own development and exercise self-determination, 
at whatever level, which implies an equitable and independent share of power. This 
means that the ethnic group is a political and administrative unit, with authority over its 
own territory and decision-making powers within the confines of its development 
project, in a process of increasing autonomy and self-management 

4. Since the European invasion, the Indian peoples of America have seen their history 
denied or distorted, despite their great contributions to the progress of mankind, which 
has led to the negation of their very existence. We reject this unacceptable mis¬ 
representation. 

5. As creators, bearers and propagators of a civilizing dimension of their own, as 
unique and specific facets of the heritage of mankind, the Indian peoples, nations and 
ethnic groups of America are entitled, collectively and individually, to all the civil, 
political, economic, social and cultural rights now threatened We, the participants in 
this meeting, demand universal recognition of all these rights. 

6. For the Indian peoples, the land is not only an object of possession and production. 
It forms the basis of their existence, both physical and spiritual, as an independent entity. 
Territorial space is the foundation and source of their relationship with the universe and 
the mainstay of their view of the world 

7. The Indian peoples have a natural and inalienable right to the territories they 
possess as well as the right to recover the land taken away from them. This implies the 
right to the natural and cultural heritage that this territory contains and the right to 
determine freely how it will be used and exploited 

8. An essential part of the cultural heritage of these peoples is their philosophy of life 
and their experience, knowledge and achievements accumulated throughout history in 
the cultural, social, political, legal, scientific and technological sphere. They therefore 
have a right of access to and use of dissemination and transmission of this entire heritage. 

9. Respect for the forms of autonomy required by the Indian peoples is an essential 
condition for guaranteeing and implementing these rights. 

10. Furthermore, the Indian people s own forms of internal organization are part of 
their cultural and legal heritage which has contributed to their cohesion and to 
maintaining their socio-cultural traditions. 

11. Disregard for these principles constitutes a gross violation of the right of all 
individuals and peoples to be different, to consider themselves as different and to be 
regarded as such, a right recognized in the Declaration on Race and Racial Prejudice 
adopted by the Unesco General Conference in 1978, and should therefore be condemned, 
especially when it creates a risk of ethnocide. 

12. In addition, disregard for these principles creates disequilibrium and lack of 
harmony within society and may incite the Indian peoples to the ultimate resort of 
rebellion against tyranny and oppression, thereby endangering world peace. It there¬ 
fore contravenes the United Nations Charter and the Constitution of Unesco. 
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As a result of their reflections, the participants appeal to the United Nations, 
Unesco, the ILO, WHO and FAO, as well as to the Organization of American States and 
the Inter-American Indian Institute, to take the necessary steps to apply these principles 
in full. 

The participants address this appeal to Member States of the United Nations and 
the above-mentioned Specialized Agencies, requesting them to give special attention to 
the application of these principles, and also to collaborate with international, inter¬ 
governmental and non-governmental organizations, both universal and regional 
including, in particular, Indian organizations, in order to ensure observance of the 
fundamental rights of the Indian peoples of America. 

This appeal is also addressed to officials in the legislative, executive, administrative 
and legal branches, and to all public servants concerned in the countries of America, 
with the request that in the course of their daily duties they will always act in conformity 
with the above principles. 

The participants appeal to the conscience of the scientific community, and the 
individuals comprising it, who have the moral responsibility for ensuring that their 
research, studies and practices, as well as the conclusions they draw, cannot be used as a 
pretext for misrepresentation or interpretations which could harm Indian nations, 
peoples and ethnic groups. 

Finally, the participants draw attention to the need to provide for due participation 
by genuine representatives of Indian nations, peoples and ethnic groups in any activity 
that might affect their future. 


San Jose, 11 December 1981 
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UN Regional Seminar on Racial Discrimination 
with Particular Reference to Indigenous Peoples 
Managua, December 1981 


(United Nations Press Release HR/1132, 24 December 1981) 


The third United Nations Regional Seminar held under the auspices of the Decade 
for Action to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination concluded in Managua 
(Nicaragua) on Monday, 21 December, by adopting its conclusions and recom¬ 
mendations by consensus. 

The Seminar, which commenced on 14 December, was held on the topic of “Recourse 
Procedures and Other Forms of Protection Available to Victims of Racial Discrimination 
and Activities to be Undertaken at the National and Regional Levels.” The agenda called 
for particular attention to be given to the human rights of indigenous peoples. 

The opening meeting of the Seminar was addressed by His Excellency, Mr. Rafael 
Cordova Rivas, member of the Junta of the Government of National Reconstruction and 
Mr. Theo van Boven, director of the Division of Human Rights and representative of the 
Secretary-GeneraL 

In the conclusions and recommendations which it adopted, the Seminar called for 
efforts to be made to publicize violations of the human rights of indigenous peoples. The 
Seminar noted with appreciation a recent recommendation of the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities to the Commission on 
Human Rights for the establishment of an annual working group on indigenous peoples. 
The Seminar called for support for the furtherance of indigenous culture as a coherent 
and integrated entity. 

The closing session of the Seminar was addressed by Mr. Luis Echeverria Alvarez, 
former President of Mexico, Mr. Thomas Borge Martinez, Commander of the 
Revolution and Minister of the Interior of Nicaragua, Mr. Leonte Herdocia Ortega, 
chairman of the Seminar and Mr. Theo van Boven, director of the Division of Human 
Rights. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


The Seminar adopted the following conclusions and recommendations: 

1. Efforts should be made to promote the exchange of in formation and to disseminate 
information on violations of the rights of indigenous peoples. The exchange of 
information should be carried out in such a manner as to obtain the necessary 
response from foreign entities carrying out activities in the vicinity of areas 
occupied by indigenous peoples. The information so obtained should be dis¬ 
seminated in order to make indigenous peoples fully aware of the activities which 
affect them. 

2. Pressure should be exerted on international bodies and banks which finance 
development plans affecting indigenous peoples, with the aim of persuading them 
to change their views. In any case, such pressure has, as has been shown on previous 
occasions, enabled the rights of indigenous groups to be taken into account and 
plans to be revised accordingly. 

3. The Seminar notes with appreciation the proposal of the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities to the Commission on 
Human Rights for the establishment of a working group on indigenous populations 
contained in Resolution 2 (XXXIV) of the Sub-Commission. 

4. Information programmes (films, lectures, exhibitions, audio-visual presentations) 
should be organized on the problem of indigenous groups with a view to increasing 
awareness of the problem of discrimination. And effort should be made to reach a 
broad audience and not only the small groups of intellectuals and professional 
people to whom such programmes are normally restricted 

5. Contacts and the exchange of information and experience among indigenous 
organizations should be promoted. 

6. Contacts and the exchange of information among persons and institutions sup¬ 
porting the rights of indigenous peoples should also be promoted 

7. The exchange of information and experience among the various indigenous groups 
and supporting institutions should be facilitated 

8. The organization of meetings among indigenous organizations should be facilitated 

9. Efforts should be made to organize activities at which the problems of indigenous 
peoples would be raised and publicized with a view to reaching a wide audience. 

10. Within the indigenous groups themselves, publicity should be given to the abuses 
that such groups suffer in the various countries of the sub-region and to the forms of 
struggle and alternatives which they devise. 

11. The furtherance of indigenous culture should be supported as a coherent and 
integrated entity and not through isolated manifestations. 
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12. Efforts should be made to promote the formation of a critical awareness of the 
actual situation that would enable the indigenous inhabitants and other sectors of 
the country concerned to examine the basic aspects of the current development 
model and to seek other alternatives that might provide social well-being based on 
justice. 

13. Activities should be organized to deal with and disseminate information on the 
problems of indigenous peoples to the public at large and particularly to the victims 
of racism. 

14. The compilation and dissemination of educational material aimed at strengthening 
the ethnic consciousness of indigenous peoples should be facilitated 

15. The granting of material resources to developing countries in an abundant and 
adequate way is necessary in order to promote the type of international co¬ 
operation needed to guarantee the development of all peoples including the 
development of minorities and indigenous peoples. 

16. The Seminar expresses its gratitude and appreciation to the Government and 
peoples of Nicaragua for hosting the Seminar and for the excellent arrangements 
and warm hospitality extended to participants throughout the Seminar. 
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SELECTED RESOURCES ON LAND RIGHTS 


Conferences 

International NGO Conference on Indigenous People and Land, Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, 1977 and 1981. 

First Round-Table Discussion on Racial Discrimination and the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples, Strasbourg, France, February 1982. 

Seminar on Racism and Racial Discrimination, Managua, Nicaragua, 1981. 

Barbados I and II Consultations, 1971 and 1977. 

WCC Consultation on Racism in the 80s, Netherlands, June 1980. 

Encuentro Ecumenico Panagonico de Pastoral Indigenista Manaus, November 1980, 
Manaus, Brazil. 

Encontro de Liderancas Indigenas e Entidades de Apoiro, Sao Paulo, 1981. 

Special Working Group on the Indigenous Populations — Sub-Commission on Human 
Rights, Palais des Nations, August 1982 (Papers submitted). 

Fourth Russell Tribunal on the Rights of the Indians of the Americas, Rotterdam, 
November 1980 (Conclusions and Recommendations). 

Publications, Documents 

Aboriginal Support Group: Aboriginal People in Australia, Information Pack, Canberra, 
October 1980. 

ASPELIN, Paul, and SANTOS, Silvio Coelho Dos: Indian Areas Threatened by Hydro¬ 
electric Projects in Brazil , October 1981. 

BENGERA, Jose : Division de Terras Mapuches , 1981. 

Canadian House of Commons: Indian Affairs and Northern Development , Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence of the Standing Committee Issue 23 / 1981. 
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CARNE, Derek : Land Rights. A Christian Perspective , 1980. 

Catholic Commission for Justice and Peace : Aborigines: A Statement of Concern , 
Australia, 1978. 

Centro Ecumenico de Documentac&o e Informagao (Rio de Janeiro and S&o Paulo, 
Brazil) : Aconteceu, Tempo e Presence Povos Indigenas no Brasil ( regular publications). 

Commissao Pro Indio : A Questao da Terra , Brazil, 1980. 

Conselho Indigenista Missionario : Os Povos Indigenas e a situapao das Suas Terras no 
Brasil April 1981. 

Consejo Regional Indigena del Cauca : El Cauca en Colombia , 1982. 

Cultural Survival : The Cerro Colorado Copper Project and the Guaymi Indians in Panama, 
March 1981. 

DAVIES, Shelton and O’ MATHEWS, Robert : The Geological Imperative—Antropology 
and Development in the Amazon Basin of South America, 1976. 

ENGELS, Frank : The Australian Aborigines and their Land Rights, 1978. 

Entidades de Apois a Luta Indigena : Indigenismo Alternativo practicado no Brasil, 
Brasilia, January 1981. 

Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession in Brazil : Concerning the Draft ofthe Decree 
on the Emancipation the Indians, Goiana, July 1978. 

Foro s/el Pueblo Guaymi y su Futuro, March 1981. 

FUMOLEAU, Rene : As Long as this Land shall Last — A History ofTreatySand II, OMI, 
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SELECTED INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


(This list is not exhaustive. These are groups with which the Programme to Combat Racism has 
contact) 


Canada 

Committee for Original Peoples Entitlement 
P.O. Box 2000 
Inuvick NWT 
Canada XOE OTO 


Dene Nation 
P.O. Box 2338 
Yellownife, NWT 
Canada 

Deninoo Dene Council 
Fort Resolution, NWT 
XOE OMO 

British Columbia Indian Council 
1463, 126 A Street 
Ocean Park 

Surrey, British Columbia 


National Indian Brotherhood 
130 Albert Street 
Ottawa, Canada 

Native Press 

Native Communications Society 
Box 1992 

Yellowknife, NWT 

Six Nations Public Library 
Ohsweken, Ontario NOA 1MO 
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USA 


International Indian Treaty Council 
275 Grand View Avenue No. 103 
San Francisco, CA 94114 
USA 

East Oakland Community Law Office 
1409 35th Avenue 
Oakland, California 94601 

Indigenous World 

275 Grand View Avenue No. 103 

San Francisco, CA94114 

Tribal Sovereignty Program 
P.O. Box 10 
Forestville 
California 95436 

American Indian Lawyers Training Program Inc. 
319 MacArthur Blvd. 

Oakland, CA 94610 

Indian Law Resource Center 
601 E St, SE 
Washington, DC 20003 

American Indian Movement 
Box 262 

White Earth, Minnesota 56591 

Americans for Indian Opportunity 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW No. 301 
Washington, DC 20036 

Indian Rights Association 

1505 Race Street, NE 
Washington, DC 20002 

National Indian Youth Council 
201 Hermosa NE 
Alburquerque, NM 87108 

National Tribal Chairmen’s Association 
1010 Vermont Ave. NW 910 
Washington, DC 20005 

Native Americans Right Fund 

1506 Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
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Latin America 

Consejo Regional Indigena del Cauca 
Apartado Aereo 516 
Popayan, Colombia 

Consejo Indo de Sudamerica 

Apartado 2054 

Correo Central, Lima, Peru 

Congreso General Guaymi 
Apartado 6-2137 
El Dorado, Panama 

Uniao de Naciones Indigenas 
Avda. Higiendpolis 983 
CEP 01238 Higienopolis, SP 
Brasil 

Federacidn de Comunidades Nativas Yanesha 
Apartado Postal 2054 
Correo Central, Lima, Peru 

Federation Shwar 
Sucua, Ecuador 

Grupo Cultural Yuyachkani 
Apartado 11193 
Lima 14, Peru 

Grupos Culturales Mapuche (ADMAPU) 
Casilla 15183 

Correo 11, Santiago, Chile 

Asociacion Indigena de Costa Rica 
Calle 21-23, Casa No. 2127 
San Jose, Costa Rica 

Centro Kolia, Argentina 
Cangallo 2108, ler Piso 
1040 Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Australia 

Aboriginal and Islander Forum 
GPO Box M 931 
Perth, WA 6001 

Aboriginal Human Relations Newsletter 
P.O. Box 429 
St Mary’s NSW 2760 
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Black News Service 
Black Resource Centre 
P.O. Box 345 

North Brisbane Q1D 4000 

Central Australia Land Rights News 

Central Land Council 

RO. Box 1960 

Alice Springs NT 5750 

Commission on Race Relations 
199 Clarence Street PO 
Sydney 2000 

Kimberley Aboriginal Land Council 
Box 2 

Kununurra, Western Australia 6743 
Koori Bina 

Black Women’s Action Committee 
P.O. Box 141 
Redfeiu NSW 2016 

Tribal Sovereignty Program 
P.O. Box 10 
Forestville, CA 95436 

Aboriginal Legal Service of Western Australia 
P.O. Box 8194 

Perth, Western Australia 6000 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


District Court of Oregon Upholds Klamath’s Hunting, 
Fishing and Trapping Rights on 700,000 Ceded Acres 


(A Native American Rights Fund News Release 5 January 1983) 


BOULDER, COLORADO : On December 30, the US District Court of Oregon up¬ 
held the terminated Klamath Indian Tribe’s claims that a 1906 cession agreement 
between the Tribe and the United States did not abrogate the Tribe’s treaty rights to hunt, 
fish and trap free of state regulation on the 700,000 acres of land ceded in the agreement 

The court, recognizing the ongoing use of the ceded area by tribal members and the 
continuing importance of these treaty rights to the livelihood of the Tribe, held that the 
treaty rights survived despite the cession of the land The court stated that Congress had 
neither expressly extinguished the rights, nor did it compensate the Tribe for their loss. 
Prior to the cession, the 700,000 acres had been excluded from the boundaries of the 
reservation due to several erroneous government surveys. 

The Native American Rights Fund (NARF), together with Oregon Legal Services, 
represented the Klamath Tribe on the recent court matter. NARF attorney Don Miller 
stated: “This is the first instance of which we are aware that a court has upheld tribal 
rights to hunt, fish and trap on ceded lands.” 


“The National Anti-Klan Network” 


(Adopted by the Governing Board of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the USA, 
November 5, 1982) 


WHEREAS the nation is witnessing a resurgence of the terrorist activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan; and 
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WHEREAS the Reagan Administration has failed to take leadership to stop the 
terrorist and paramilitary activities of the Klan; 

WHEREAS the National Anti-Klan Network, with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, 
has brought together an effective coalition of national organizations 
and religious bodies to develop positive approaches for countering the 
Ku Klux Klan; 

WHEREAS the Division of Church and Society is already a member of the National 

Anti-Klan Network; THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
National Council of Churches: 

join and affiliate with the National Anti-Klan Network; 

issue a call to denominations to also join and affiliate with the National 
Anti-Klan Network; 

participate in ecumenical and other coalitions advocating positive 
approaches to counter the Klan; 

call on the President of the United States to initiate effective action at all 
levels of the executive branch to counter the Klan, for example: that 
the Justice Department enforce the Anti-Klan statutes that are on the 
books; and 

call on Congress to initiate an investigation of the Klan’s paramilitary 
and terrorist activities; and 

request its member denominations to become familiar with the 
circulate information about the NEA Anti-Klan curriculum for use by 
their constituents. 


Ecumenical Youth Rally in Jamaica 
Expresses Support for South African Detainees 

(A news release from the Caribbean Conference of Churches, Kingston, Jamaica 9 December1982) 


Participants attending an ecumenical youth rally to commemorate the UN Year of 
Sanctions against South Africa, have cabled the Jamaican Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Sir Edgerton R Richardson, requesting that he press for the unconditional 
release of Nelson Mandela, his wife and all political detainees in South Africa 

Concern was also expressed at the lack of information available to the Jamaican 
people about Apartheid and the struggles of the South African people to bring an end to 
the system. 
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To this end, letters were sent to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs asking the Govern¬ 
ment to highlight their initiatives to commemorate the year, and to the Press Association 
of Jamaica and media companies urging that wider coverage be given to South African 
issues. 

Guest Speaker at the rally was Rev. Stanley Gree, a black South African Minister 
affiliated with the United Church of Jamaica and Grand Cayman, who gave an historical 
overview of the development and practice of Apartheid and the struggles of the South 
African people to bring an end to this system. He urged participants to inform them¬ 
selves more about the system itself and to do whatever they could to bring an end to this 
unjust system which violates the basic human rights of people. 

The rally was organized by the Caribbean Conference of Churches Youth Depart¬ 
ment, CEYA, and was attended by young people from nine denominations. The pro¬ 
gramme included a display of items produced by the young people to generate income, 
articles from CCC projects and programmes, including the new Christian Education 
Curriculum, “Fashion Me A People.'’ 

The programme closed with an ecumenical service dedicated to the people of South 
Africa 


Resolution of the Executive Committee 
of the South African Council of Churches, 

28-29 July 1981 

on Church Visitors from the Federal Republic of Germany 
to South Africa 


(Excerpt from a letter of the SACC General Secretary Bishop Desmond Tutu to the EKD 
17 August 1981) 


Until now we have never refused to accept such visitors, though an informal agree¬ 
ment appears to exist that such visitors should be announced through a letter from the 
Foreign Office of the EKD. It appears, however, that the South African Government is 
intensifying its efforts to use travel agencies for its propaganda purposes, especially in 
order to influence churches in overseas countries. The Executive Committee of the 
SACC has considered this matter at its meeting on the 28th and 29th July and passed the 
following resolution: 

It was agreed to request the German churches to provide credentials for all official 
bona fide church visitors to South Africa; as well as, if possible, other business or 
professional visitors who have official links with the Church in Germany. 
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“Presbyterian Council Funds Project to Ease 
Racial Tension between Police and Community” 


(From the Presbyterian Office of Information, the United Presbyterian Church in the USA 
New York) 


NEWARK, N .J., January 9 — An experimental programme to train police officers for 
better relations with ethnic persons has been granted funds by the United Presbyterian 
Council on Church and Race. The project, in Richmond, California, was endorsed by 
both police and community representatives. 

About 130 police officers are due to participate in the programme. Council members 
voted $ 5,000 to pay for the first phase of the undertaking, which was proposed by the 
West Contra Costa County Racial Justice Project 

More than 60 percent of the population of Richmond is of ethnic background. 
Incidents of violence against residents by police, including the deaths of three black men 
in separate occurrences, have been reported and have raised anxiety and tension. 
Harassment of ethnic persons by the Ku Klux Klan, the American Nazi Party, and other 
hate groups also “became quite blatant” in 1979-80, the council was told in a report that 
was part of its winter meeting here. 

In connection with the Richmond development, two congregations, the largely-black 
Sojourner Truth Presbyterian Church of Richmond and the largely-white North- 
minster Presbyterian Church of nearby El Cerrito, joined with the Greater Richmond 
Interfaith Programme in forming the Racial Justice Project which seeks to improve 
community relations. The proposal for the police training was initiated by that group. 

Goals of the training are “to raise the level of sensitivity” of police officers toward 
racially ethnic persons and communities; to increase the range of response alternatives 
by police personnel in handling community or individual conflicts involving ethnic 
persons; to help police officers learn “to detect signs and signals which indicate racial 
antagonism, and potentially violent reactions;” and to equip police officers with “peace¬ 
keeping alternatives other than the stereotypical behaviour expected of them” 

Training sessions will bring together groups of 20 to 25 members of the police force, in 
which opportunities will be provided for them to have discussions with black, Hispanic, 
and Asian members of the community. Self-study on attitudes and behavioral traits 
that could produce conffict will be a part of the programme, as will work regarding verbal 
expressions that might reflect negative stereotypes. 

Completion of the programme is expected to take about five months. The council's 
grant will pay for a project coordinator, a consultant-trainer, and literature and audio* 
visuals. 
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Among other actions in the council’s meeting: 

— Council Director Jovelino Ramos, as part of his report told members that “Mrs. 
Marjery S. Keith, (a United Presbyterian from Los Altos, California) inspired by our 
S 3,000 grant and moved by the same spirit of solidarity, sent us a check in the amount of 
S 1,000 to be remitted to the Programme to Combat Racism. Praise the Lord!’’ The 
council had voted the special grant to the World Council of Churches anti-racism pro¬ 
gramme last September after the programme was attacked in a national tabloid 
magazine article. 

— The Rev. Kathy Young, who heads the Presbyterian Criminal Justice Programme, 
reported on the church s Fund for Legal Aid for Racial and Intercultural Justice. As an 
example she cited a $ 10,000 grant made last December to help pay the legal fees of Eddie 
J. Carthan, mayor of Tchula, Mississipi, who last November was acquitted of murder 
charges but remains in jail on an assault sentence. The grant, approved by the Church 
and Society Section of the Synod of the South, was listed in an overview of assistance the 
fund has given in its 12-year history. More than 300 applications for aid from the fund 
have been received, and 179 grants totaling $ 678,852 have been made in that time, 
council members were told 
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